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A PHOTOGRAPHIC COLLECTION OF ANCIENT 
EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. 


BY JOSEPH OFFORD 


The second volume of the magnificient work “Recueil de 
Monuments Egyptiens” of Monsieur Jean Capart, conservator 
of the Egyptian Museum at Brussels, which contains a further 
fifty-heliogravure reproduction of Egyptian antiquities, has re- 
cently been published by M, Vromant of Brussels. 

The monuments selected for illustrations in this second series 
are fully as important and interesting as those arranged in the 
first volume, The photographs are most carefully prepared, 
being taken in the proper light most suitable for each object, 
and the accompanying disertations are precisely what is ade- 
quate, 

Almost every hieroglyphic text upon the objects is fully set 
forth in the essay referring to it, and generally also translated, 
so that the book is useful for students of the Egyptian language, 
as well as for the history of its art. As with the subjects, selected 
by M. Capart for the first series, they are generally stored not 
in the larger European museums in the capital cities, but in 
less visited places, and many of the new plates represent relics 
at Athens, Brussels, Marseilles and University College, London. 

As far as convenient the chronological order is followed in 
the arrangement of the plates, the series commencing with the 
fourth dynasty, and terminating with a Byzantine tapestry. In 
reviewing such a valuable work it is difficult to decide which of 
the heliogravures should be specially commented upon, but there 
are certain among them, which to an Egyptologist, are peculiarly 
noteworthy. 

Of these, plate 55 giving a statue of marvelously fine work- 
manship, yet dating from, perhaps, as early as the 5th dynasty, 
is specially interesting. The features are well preserved of the 
personage and the head, surmounted with a peculiar perruque, 
or wig, the plaits of which, in front, are short, terminating in 


“Jean Capart: “Recueil de Monuments Egyptiens, Deuscieme Série,” Brusceiles 
Vromaut & Co., Rue de la Chapelle, 1906, 
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the crown of the cranium, fresh ones commencing there and 
descending to the back of the neck. 

The waist cloth, plaited upon the. right side of the body only, 
is of early dynasty pattern. The pose of the body is precisely 
that of the familiar later type of Egyptian human statues, but 
the proportions of the figure are those of adolescence, the arms 
and legs being thin and the general attitude not so rigid. 

Plate 59 is a photograph of the human-headed sphinx, now 
in the Louvre, and supposed to have come from Tanis. Although 
the head is somewhat mutilated, sufficient of the facial carving 
remains to show that it was of similar physiognomy to the other 
celebrated sphinx from the same site, which in an inscription upon 
it bore the name of Apepi, the Hyksos, or Shepherd, king. 

It was upon the features of this second human-headed sphinx 
that many theories of the ethnic affinities of the Hyksos were 
founded, until a Russian Egyptologist, M. Golenischeff, proved 
that not only was the text of Apepi, not the only one upon the 
statue, for it bore also the name of Pisebkhenou of the 21st 
dynasty and that the latter’s cartouche had been graven over 
some other Pharaoh’s name; but that the Pharaoh whose features 
it originally represented was Amenemhat III. of the 12th dyn- 
asty.* 

The evidence for this is chiefly based upon a. statuette of 
Amenemhat III., engraved with his name, at St. Petersburg, and 
of another similar statuette evidently of the same personage, 
but from the peculiar rayed head-dress and also ribbed, or striated, 
shoulder covering. 

The Louvre sphinx bears texts of Rameses II., and of his 
son Menepthah, inscribed over erasures of those of previous own- 
ers. Nothing in Egyptian royal manners was, unfortunately, 
more de rigeur than to remove the record of a previous monarch 
from some valuable monument and substitute another. 

The Hyksos king may not have been the culprit in the case 
of the best preserved of the Tanis sphinxes who thus wronged 
Amenemhat, but the deed may have been done by the orders of 
Pisebkhenou, whose cartouche placed upon the breast has usurped 
the site where the primary original text was carved. 

Upon this sphinx the Apepi name is engraved upon the 
shoulder, a Semitic practice alluded to in the phrase, “The govern- 
ment shall be upon his shoulders.” If the Hyksos origin of these 
Tanis sphinxes and that of the similar typed specimen from 
Bubastis has to be abandoned, all the voluminous essays upon 
the racial connection of that mysterious people based upon them 
become worthless. ; 

The theory was apparently substantiated by the fact that 

*“Amenemhat III. et la Sphinx de® San, Recueil de Travaux Relatifs a la 


Philologie et l’Archéologie Egyptiennes et - Assyriennes,” Vol. 15, pp. 131-136 and 
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the town of Tanis, whence the earliest found sphinxes came, 
had been the Hyksos capital, but other specimens, possessing 
similar peculiarities, have been discovered at Bubastis, and also up- 
the Nile at El-Kab, a site no Hyksos save as a prisoner ever 
saw, whilst it formed part of the kingdom of Amenemhat III.. 
Why the features of the 12th dynasty monarchy differed so muck: 
from those of other Egyptian sovereigns is as yet undetermined. 

For the next subject M. Capart has selected a head in the 
Egyptian collection at University College, London, because it 
provides another portrait of Amenemhat III. Unfortunately the 
nose is partly broken away. It however remains a splendid speci- 
men of Egyptian sculpture, and is perhaps the most important 
phototype in the-volume. It of course presents the same type 
of rayed head-dress, but in this case the remarkable arrangement 
of the rays in groups of three is very manifest. 

Herr Borchardt believes this design to be a peculiarity entirely 
of 12th dynasty Pharaonic statues, and almost solely so of those 
of Amenemhat III. As we are unable to illustrate these remarks 
by the head in question it will be well to quote M. Maspero’s 
description of the features of this monarch, in reference to a 
statue supposed to represent him: 

“Certes, il a la figure ronde et pleiné de Amenemhat (ou 
d’Ousirtasen I.) et l’air de famille est indéniable entre ses traits 
et ceux de ses ancétres, mais ou devine, des le premier coup 
d’aeil, que l’artiste, n’a rien fait pour flatter son modéle. Le 
front est bas, un peu fuyant, serré aux tempes, le nez vigourneix 
arqué, large du haut, la bouche épaisse et dedaigneuse presse 
les lévres, et s’abaisse aux conis comme pour éviter le sourire 
familier au commum des statues Egyptiennes, le menton lourd 
et charnu pointe en avant.....Les yeux sont petits, étroits, clos 
de fortes paupiéres; les pommettes sout osseuses, proéminentes, 
les joues se creuseut, les muscles, qui carnent le nez et la bouche 
is’ accusent puissamment.” 

Plate 54 produces part of the cartonage of a mummy pub- 
lished in this series of intrinsically much more valuable monu- 
ments, because immediately below the fine beaded or jewelled 
necklaces delineated in colors upon the body case, are shown 
two prominent mammelles quite out of perspective. This is a 
very unusual representation to find painted upon a mummy case 
and in this instance still more interesting because the breasts 
are shown as having been tattooed around the nipples with a 
series of five dots. 

It may be that such drawings of the breasts were placed 
upon mummies in the case of death at childbirth of the mother, 
or for some similar reason. As the fragment dates from the 12th 
dynasty it is a complete proof of the practice of tattooing among 
the civilized Egyptians of the Nile valley. 
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Another plate represents to us two entirely new Egyptian 
styles of statuette, probably the product of some Babylonian 
or Syrian workshop and imported into Egypt. They represent 
two of those nude female figures supporting their accentuated 
breasts with the hands, and having the lower abdomen all incised 
with dots or short lines, so common at Nippur and other Chaldean 
sites. This type of deity is also frequently found among very 
early antiquities from Cyprus, Asia Minor and Syria. 

Plate 58 reproduces a charming statuette of a nude negress, 
which, together with another photogravure of the torso of a 
nude female figure of best Egyptian workmanship, will be a 
revelation to people who are unaware to what perfection Egyptian 
sculptors carried the representation of the human form. The 
histories of Egyptian art will now be incomplete that do not 
include copies of these two remarkable evidences of the progress 
of the art of sculpture in the 18th dynasty period. 

Plate 74 gives a stone relief of two evidently rapid free hand 
drawings by some Egyptian sculptor. Doubtless preliminary 
studies for producing a couple of portraits in relief. The genius 
with which, using the smallest possible number of lines, the facial 
peculiarities are delineated, is astonishing, the features being 
absolutely lifelike, notwithstanding the simplicity with which they 
are drawn. 

The three most perfectly preserved monuments in the volume 
are statuettes from Leiden Museum. The originals are of wood 
and represent a trio of the Theban corporation employed to guard 
one of the royal necropolis there. They called themselves “Ser- 
vants of the Place of Truth” and the chief members were termed 
“Superiors of the Guild.” There is another similar statuette of 
one of these personages in the Louvre which has been published, 
and some very fine ones at Turin at present unedited. M. Capart 
gives the somewhat lengthy hieroglyphic texts upon these little 
specimens of Egyptian art. 

A curious monument is illustrated in plate 86. It is the Table 
of Offerings of the Scribe Ken, who was recorder of the great 
Theban cemetery aforementioned, containing many of the royal 
sepulchres, the “Place of Truth.” The stele bears the honorific 
titles of Ken, and his homage to the divinised Pharaohs upon the 
flat face of it, whilst all around the deep curved border are car- 
touches of the kings. 

As Professor Maspero has explained, these monarchs had all 
left endowments for their worship to be continued subsequent 
to their decease, or their surviving relatives had made arrange- 
ments for them, and Ken was a person who would have to super- 
vise and record their due performance and fulfillment upon the 
appointed annual days. At his death he offers upon this his funer- 
ary food table, his last official act of worship to them all, col- 
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lectively instead of separately, so obviating unnecessary prolixity 
in the inscription. The royal list, which is one of Pharaohs of 
the 17th, 18th and 19th dynasties, may be considered as affording 
an enumeration of the royal mausoleums in this cemetery. 


Plate 94 represents in its proper colors an elegant vase exe- 
cuted in pale green enamel, now in the Brussels Museum. The 
figures upon it are in extremely low relief and consist of lotus 
flowers and waterfowl, and rows of rosettes; also two heads of 
the god Bes in higher relief. These designs are nearer to Assyrian 
and Aegean style of work and it may be that the vase was manu- 
factured outside Egypt, or by foreign workers in that country. 
It is a fine specimen of ceramic art and now that it is published 
can be compared with similar objects that have been discovered 
elsewhere. 

Plate 99 is a singular statuette of a bearded deity with the 
body of a serpent. This, however, instead of terminating with 
the proper pointed tail of the reptile, has its head at that ex- 
tremity. The relic is in the Athens Museum, and has been en- 
titled a Zeus-Ammon, and a Sarapis. It bears suspended from 
a necklace, a pectoral ornament in the form of a tiny naos. It 
is probable that this statuette symbolized the Asklepios type of 
the deity Sarapis. The analogy of the head, and the presence of 
the serpent as its base, with the statues and reliefs of Asklepios 
with his serpent attendant, is very near. The connection between 
the Asklepeian Sarapis and Isis, and between Asklepios and 
Hygeia, is very close ; Isis having raised Osiris to life, as Hygeia 
cured her protéges. 

The last phototype is in colors and gives a fac-simile of a 
tapestry at the Brussels Museum. The lower three-fourths of it 
are worked in a pattern imitating a mosaic, whilst the upper 
frieze contains portrait busts, placed within a series of arched 
recesses, It may be a copy of the interior wall decoration of an 
early Christian Church in Egypt. M. Capart’s book, for which 
the moderate price of 25 francs is asked, will, it is to be hoped, 
be widely circulated. The present edition being, however, limited 
to 200 copies, early application to secure one is necessary. 
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BY DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


Discoveries of great interest to the archeological and scientific 
world have been made in the Soudan by the Chicago University 
Expedition. In the region of the third cataract the city of Gema- 
ton, the religious and political capital of Amenhotep IV., the 
mightiest of Egyptian kings and the first monotheist, who in 
history belonged to the eighteenth dynasty, which reigned in 
1300 B. C. The existence of this ancient sun city erected by 
Amenhotep to introduce his exalted monotheistic teaching into 
Nubia was unknown until six years ago, when a trace of it 
was found among some inscriptions at Thebes. The Chicago 
Expedition represents the first attempt since that of the German 
scientist Lepsius, sixty years ago, to furnish a survey of the 
Nubian monuments and supply the scientific world with as com- 
plete a work on Soudanese inscriptions as Mommsen’s studies 
of inscriptions throughout the Roman world. The Chicago ex- 
pedition covered during the winter about 1,000 miles of the 
Nile Valley from below Khartoum on the south of Halfa, at 
the foot of the second cataract, on the north. Complete fac- 
simile pencil copies and unusually large photographic negatives 
of all the inscribed sculptured monuments were obtained. Among 
the new documents found was the proof that the reliefs of the 
temple of Sesebi are palimpsest. The operations of the Chicago 
expedition were much facilitated by Sir Reginald Wingate, the 
Governor General of the Soudan. 





Prof. Edouard Konig writes for the June number of The 
Homiletic Review an interesting article on “Astrology Among 
the Babylonians and Israelites,” in which he shows how superior 
the Israelites were to their Babylonian neighbors in their views 
of nature and their resultant religious practises. 





During the month of May, the excavations at Pzstum have 
brought to light a roadway twenty-five feet wide, flanked by 
sidewalks. The pavement of large stone blocks shows deep 
ruts worn by the wheels of heavy chariots. A beautiful Doric 
temple to Neptune has been uncovered for a distance of 120 
feet. This is a very ancient specimen of Greek art. — 

The excavations which are being conducted on the Palatine 
Hill in Rome have shown a curious and interesting circumstance. 
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The Necropolis has been found to contain remains of the ninth, 
eighth, sixth and fourth centuries before Christ. All fragments 
of the seventh and fifth centuries are lacking, and scientists are 
engaged in a close study of the field in order to find the reason. 





In “Les. Arabes en Syrie avant I’Islam” (Paris, Leroux), 
René Dussaud discusses the history of the Safaite alphabet in 
its relationship to the Sabzean-Minean characters to the Phe- 
nician and the archaic Greek. M. Dussaud regards as almost 
certain the Greek origin of the South Arabian script and as 
most probable the AXgean origin of the alphabet in general. He 
says (p. 74) that if the Minean antiquity be conceded, they must 
have used the alphabet before it was invented. M. Dussaud gives 
an interesting account of the semi-nomad people who left behind 
them what are known as the Safaite inscriptions, a group of 
graffiti in the Safa, a volcanic plain southeast of Damascus. 





The Royal Academy of Sciences and Letters at Copenhagen 
is reaping a rich reward from the expedition it sent in 1902 to 
Lindos, a small town on the south coast of Rhodes, once a great 
island home of Greek culture in the Atgean Sea. Since the 
Danes began to dig deep into its soil they have unearthed the 
larger part of its beautiful Acropolis, a fine temple, and ancient 
stairway of remarkable workmanship and an enormous amount 
of statuettes, vases and other antiquities. The Acropolis of 
Lindos was especially rich in the signatures of artists who had 
beautified it. Before the Danes began their work only twelve 
of these signatures had been found, but the Danish explorers 
have added seventy-four names of men, several of whom made 
reputations that still survive. 





During excavations near Pylos, conducted by the German 
Institute of Athens, a vaulted edifice containing many gold orna- 
ments and other valuables was discovered. Experts believe the 
building to have been the palace of the Homeric King Nestor. 
The discovery is attracting great interest. 





Dr. George A. Reisner, formerly in charge of the University 
of California’s exploration work in Egypt, has been appointed 
archeologist in charge of excavations for the Egyptian govern- 
ment in Nubia. The work about to be undertaken is of great 
importance, involving the continuous excavation of both sides 
of the Nile from Kalabsche to Derr, a distance of one hundred 
and fifty kilometres. This is rendered necessary by the decision 
to raise the Assuan dam another eight metres. Professor Mas- 
pero, the head of the department of antiquities, is to have charge 
of the restoration of the known temples and the copying of their 
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inscriptions. To Dr. Reisner has been assigned the task of 
excavating monuments at present buried under the soil and the 
recording and publishing of these excavations. The work is 
expected to last five years. 





The continued excavations on the Palatine Hill at Rome have 
resulted in the discovery of what are believed to be the original 
decorations of a temple of Asia Minor dating back to the sixth 
century B. C. They were found in the most ancient of the 
Palatine temples, that of Victory made famous by the worship 
of Cybele, known in Greek mythology as the “Great Mother of 


‘tthe Gods.” 





Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, Vol. XXIX, Part 4: Barsauma the Naked, W. E. 
Crum; The Tablets of Negadah and Abydos, F. Legge; A Ham- 
murabi Text from Ashshurbanipal’s Library, W. T. Pilter; The 
Folklore of Mossoul, R. C. Thompson; Notes on some Egyptian 
Antiquities, W. L. Nash; A Marriage Contract from the Chabour, 


‘C. H. W. Johns, 





Mr. Theodore M. Davis calculates that it will require two 
more years to complete his excavations of the tombs of the Kings 
in Thebes. He has already worked three years, and, as is known, 
has been richly rewarded. On account of the heat and other 
drawbacks no work is done during the summer months, but dur- 
ing the other seasons an average of 150 men are employed. An 
alabaster mold was discovered of Queen Teie, one of the most 
famous and most interesting of the Egyptian queens, whose tomb 
and mummy recently discovered by Mr. Davis we have already 
referred to. This mold was found in Queen Teie’s tomb, where 
it was placed 1800 B. C. It will be seen hereafter in the drawing- 
room at The Reef, Mr. Davis’s home, at Newport. The alabaster 
portrait shows a face of remarkable beauty, at once masterful 
and engaging, but, apart from the lips, not possessing the char- 
acteristics of the Egyptian face. The delicate, sub-aquiline curve 


of the nose has been pointed out as being European rather than. 


African.. Anthropologists have measured and examined the skull 
and while they are inclined to the theory that the queen was not 
Egyptian, they are somewhat perplexed regarding her racial re- 
lationship, 

Mr. Davis has called attention to a feature of the clothing 
of Queen Teie’s mummy not before mentioned. He said the 
mummy was wrapped in a robe of pure gold of about the thickness 
of ordinary brown paper such as is used for heavy parcels. The 
effect of water and air on this flimsy metallic shroud caused it 
to crumble once the mummy was removed from the tomb. Mr. 
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Davis, however, was fortunate enough to find a small portion 
fairly well preserved. 





Dr. A. Schultun, working with funds provided by the Prus- 
sian Government, has excavated the site of the old city of Numan- 
tia, which was destroyed by Scipio, and has determined the posi- 
tion of the forts thrown up by Scipio’s beleaguering army. Dr. 
Schulten’s discoveries will throw light on a difficult period of 
Roman history. 





Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archz- 
ology, Vol. XXIX, Part 3: A Hittite Cuneiform Tablet from 
Northern Syria A. H. Sayce; The Tablets of Negadah and 
Abydos, F. Legge; The Babylonian Chronicle of the First Dyn- 
asty of Babylon, C. H. W. Johns; St. Menas of Alexandria, 
Miss M. A. Murray ; The Himyaritic Script from the Greek, E. J. 
Pilcher. 





The study of ancient Semitic inscriptions has hitherto been 
rendered difficult owing to the expensive nature of the publica- 
tions on this subject. Dr. Mark Lidzbarski of the University of 
Kiel, favorably known as an authority on Semitic epigraphy, has 
begun the publication of a useful series of texts under the title 
of Altsemitische Texte (Giessen). He -proposes to issue these 
series in parts of from sixty to seventy pages, each part to contain 
selected inscriptions—Pheenician, Punic, Aramaic, Arabic, etc.— 
accompanied by explanatory notes. The feature of the series, 
of which Part I. has now been issued and seven other parts an- 
nounced, is the reasonable price of only two marks for each part. 





The excavations at Varapodio Province of Naples, the site of 
a Greek necropolis, have resulted in the discovery of a unique 
drinking cup of glass and gold in a perfect state of preservation, 
and also a pair of earrings of gold in a shape of a ram. The 
excavations have been interrupted pending the arrival of a gov- 
ernment official. Important finds are expected to follow, as the 
tombs discovered are so far intact. 





The Expedition organized to carry on excavations in Egypt 
on behalf of the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, began 
active work on a concession granted to it by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment at the Pyramids of Lisht. These two pyramids are 
near the southern end of the pyramid-field at a point about thirty- 
five miles south of Cairo. These pyramids date from the middle 
empire—the northernmost having been identified as belonging to 
King Amenemhat I., of the twelfth dynasty, and the southern- 
most as that of his son and successor, Usertesen I. Work had 
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previously been carried on at this site by Maspero in 1882, and 
the French Institute of Oriental Archeology in 1894-95. The 
present expedition, which employs about 150 workmen, a part 
of them trained diggers, is carried on under the joint direction 
of Mr. A. M. Lithgoe and Arthur C. Mace (Oxford), with the 
assistance of Herbert E. Winlock (Harvard). The concession, 
beyond the district immediately about the pyramids, extends 
northward for about nine miles, and contains cemeteries of other 
periods which the work of the expedition will cover in due 
course. 





The Turfan Expedition, in charge of Albert V. le Coq, has 
brought back a number of important manuscripts. Some of 
them contain portions of the New Testament written in the now 
extinct Soghdian language, spoken by the inhabitants of the 
ancient Soghdiana, between the Oxus and Jaxartes. A compari- 
son with the New Testament is confidently expected to furnish 
the key for the understanding of this lost dialect. It will doubt- 
lessly also explain the mysterious Soghdian documents discovered 
some time ago in Manichean writing. Prof. F. W. K. Miiller 
has discussed this new find in the reports of the Berlin Academy 
of Science, 1907, p. 260-270. 





The German Archeological Institute in Jerusalem, established 
a few years ago by the Eisenach conference, a convention repre- 
senting all the different state churches of the empire, has made 
its announcement of the work mapped out for the coming season. 
Lectures are to be delivered by the head of the school, Prof. G. H. 
Dalman of the University of Leipzig, and by his assistant, Dr. 
Hugo Gressmann of Kiel, to be connected with tours for arche- 
ological research and special excavations on the site of ancient 
Jericho. For this latter work Prof. E. F. M. Sellin of Vienna, 
who has been the leader of the German researches in Palestine, 
has received the necessary permission in the shape of a firman 
from the Sultan. The German school in Jerusalem has as its 
students chiefly graduates of German universities preparing them- 
selves for an academic career, mostly for Old Testament chairs. 





M. Naville writes that he hopes to finish the excavations at 
Deir el Bahari shortly. Then the two temples, built at more than 
a thousand years’ interval, will be free, and the whole of the 
circus-like end of the valley will be visible. Except for one- 
third of the temple of the Queen, whose popular name is Hatasoo, 
which was uncovered by Mariette, the clearing of the site of Deir 
el Bahari, now one of the chief attractions at Thebes, is entirely 
the work of the Egypt Exploration Fund. This great work, 
which lasted more than ten years, and which added monuments of 
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priceless value to the Cairo Museum, to the British Museum, and 
to various other collections both in Europe and America, has 
been completely carried on by private subscription. 





Dr. M. A. Stein, leader of the Indian Government Mission to 
Eastern Turkestan, has made important archzological discoveries 
in Chinese Turkestan. On the site of an ancient village in 
a desert northward of the Niya River he obtained a rich yield 
of antiquities illustrating every-day life seventeen centuries ago, 
showing the predominant influence of Greco-Buddhist art and 
including records written on wooden tablets in the Kharoshto 
script. At Miram he found nearly a thousand Tibetan records. 
Many of the most interesting are remains which were discovered 
in a ruined Buddhist shrine, including colossal stucco reliefs 
closely related to the Greco-Buddhist sculpture of the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era. 

That Greek art and Buddhist religion met at some period of 
history and left traces of their association has been known for 
some time through the bas reliefs at Gandara. These sculptures, 
in almost the best Greek style, are representations of the Buddha 
and his disciples, and the Oriental mysticism grafted on the 
realism of the Greeks resulted in productions of great refine- 
ment, recalling in some respects the work of the sculptors of the 
early Italian renaissance. It would appear from Dr. Stein’s dis- 
coveries that Greek art reaches the Buddhistic Orient through 
Bactria and Turkestan. The region in which Dr. Stein has been 
working for some years was once watered by the river Nya, 
which now loses itself in the sands. The ancient region, with its 
great cities and millions of inhabitants, was overwhelmed by 
sand, seems to receive support from recent discoveries. The 
civilization of which the traces are now being found is one of 
the greatest puzzles remaining to historians. 





The announcement that about two thousand five hundred tab- 
lets have been found at the probable site of the capital of the 
great Hittite empire (Boghaz-kéi, about two hundred miles north 
of Tarsus), is exciting great expectations, says Prof. Albert T. 
Clay, in the Sunday School Times. Last summer an expedition 
was sent to Asia Minor by the German Oriental Society, under 
the direction of Professor Hugo Winckler of Berlin. On the 
outside of the city Boghaz-kéi are the ruins of three massive 
structures, hitherto regarded as fortresses. In the largest of these 
—proved to be the remains of a palace—archives in the shape 
of clay tablets written in cuneiform script were found. The 
inscriptions are in the Imperial Museum at Constantinople. Dr. 
Winckler has been at work on them. 

Says Dr. Clay, it is too soon for the decipherer. to write in- 
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telligently of his find, but he has announced the discovery of 
a silver tablet containing the treaty between Rameses II. of 
Egypt, and Hattushil, the chief of the Hittites. The Hittites in 
the days of Rameses II. were too strong for that powerful 
monarch. After about fifteen years, Rameses made a rather 
inglorious treaty with Hattushil. From the Egyptian copies 
of this treaty in the temple at Karnak, and in the Ramesseum at 
Thebes, it was suggested about a year ago that the original was 
probably written in Babylonian, the diplomatic language of the 
second millennium B. C. The discovery of the original establishes 
this. The exact value of the inscriptions for the final solution 
of the Hittite problem remains to be determined. The tablets 
are written in Babylonian, and some strange language. If any 
of these tablets prove to be copies of others which are written 
in Babylonian, or if there are any bilingual texts among them, 
it will not be long before some progress has been made by Pro- 
fessor Winckler, one of our foremost Assyriologists. 





There has recently been discovered in the library of the 
Assyrian King Ashurbanipal (668-626 B. C.) a work strikingly 
parallel to the Hebrew Book of Job. The Book of Job dates 
about 400 B. C., while the Assyrian work can not have originated 
later than 2000 B. C. Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the 
University of Pennsylvania, says in the Contemporary Review: 
“While there is no evidence of any direct connection between 
the Biblical and Babylonian tales, the great advantage of the 
Babylonian parallel, taken in connection of what we now know 
of the wanderings of the Babylonian myths and legends through- 
out the East as a result of the conquests of Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian rulers, as well as through the extension of commercial rela- 
tions between Babylonia and the-surrounding countries, makes it 
quite possible that the Babylonian tale was a prototype of the 
Job story. This becomes more plausible when we recali that 
Job is not pictured as a Hebrew in the book, but lives in the 
land of Uz, which is probably to be sought in the region of 
Edom. The names of his three friends are foreign and their 
homes are in Arabia. The story, therefore, came to the Hebrews 
through their intercourse with the surrounding nations—perhaps 
directly from Edom; and although in adopting it they strove to 
give it a Hebraic flavor, its foreign stamp is unmistakable. It 
ought not, therefore, to be a matter of surprise to come across 
this tale, or a strikingly similar one elsewhere ; and if the Hebrews 
obtained it from the Edomites, there is no inherent reason why 
it should not have come to the Edomites from a region still 
farther to the east.” 





Mr. N. Gordon Munro, of Edinburgh University, has written 
a monograph on the “Primitive Culture of Japan,” which is 
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printed in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. It 
is an extended study of Japanese neolithic culture. Prehistoric 
archeology has revealed the existence of two distinct cultures 
in Japan, together with traces of a third. One culture is repre- 
sented by numerous relics imbedded in the soil or in shell heaps. 
This is the primitive culture attested by the existence of about 
4,000 ascertained sites of residence or refuse heaps. These are 
characterized by the total absence of metal and by the presence 
of polished, finely-chipped and roughly-hewn weapons and im- 
plements of stone, as well as of natural stones which have been 
applied to various uses. Pottery is nearly always found, is 
usually of coarse texture, and is-never turned on the wheel, The 
remains of the second culture are found in chambers and caves 
specially built or excavated. It perhaps made its appearance 
less than 3,000 years ago, when metal had chiefly supplanted: 
stone in the manufacture of weapons and implements. Broadly 
speaking, the culture remains of the north of Japan are of a 
more advanced type than those of the south. The monograph is 
copiously illustrated with specimens of the early arts, and a map 
shows the distribution of the Stone Age sites and their elevation 
above sea-level. After many years of excavation and research, 
he finds two great areas of prehistoric activity—the Yamato and 
the Ainu. The former occupied the region west of Lake Biwa 
in the narrowest part of the main island; the Ainu (now known 
to speak an Aryan language) occupied the east and north. Mr. 
Munro concludes that the Mongolian element in Japan was am 
imported, and not an original stock. 





Signor Rava, Minister of Education, has prepared a bill ask- 
ing the Italian Parliament for a special appropriation of about 
$5,000 yearly to excavate Herculaheum. Signor Ciuffelli, the 
Under Secretary of Public Instruction, said the Government 
intends soon to begin the work. It would have a thoroughly 
national character, in accordance with what the Ministers believed 
to be the general feeling of the country. But, Signor Ciuffelli 
added, the advice of foreign scientists would be gratefully accept- 
ed, and he explained the nature of the work and the ground 
where the excavations were to be made would not permit of 
extensive operations. It would be necessary to proceed gradually 
and thus find out the best way to continue the work, and also 
form an estimate of the expense which it would be necessary to 
incur. If the present ordinary appropriation turned out to be 
insufficient the Government would present a demand for further 
funds. It is admitted by many that the Government lacks the 
means and energy to expedite the work. Hence Herculaneum 
may remain buried for another generation. 
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A bill has been presented in the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
providing for a $200,000 lottery, with the proceeds of which it 
is proposed to carry out excavations at the site of the Roman 
amphitheatre at Benevento, the town founded, according to tradi- 
tion, by Diomedes. In the forum is Trajan’s triumphal arch, 
which resembles the arch of Titus at Rome, and is the finest and 
best preserved of all the Roman structures. The amphitheatre 
at Benevento is lying almost intact, under a number of old 
houses occupied by poor people. 





James T. Dennis, assistant field director of the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund, has recently returned to his home in Balti- 
more. Mr. Dennis considers that the chief discovery of the 
season was the finding of the tomb of Mentu-Hotep of the eleventh 
dynasty, about 2700 to 2800 B. C. This tomb is about three 
miles west from Luxor, and according to Mr. Dennis is the only 
well preserved temple of the early empire. It was found to be 
in a splendid state of preservation, and though it officially belongs 
to the French—that nation having the rights to all antiquities 
there—Mr. Dennis thinks that the tomb would probably come to 
this country. This year, M. Naville, with whom Mr. Dennis has 
been associated, writes, that no such sensational discovery of 
museum objects as that of last year, when the Hathor goddess 
and her shrine were found, has so far been made; but the ex- 
cavators have discovered that Mentu-Hotep, who lived in B. C. 
2700, was a King to whom special honors were paid by his 
successors, even as late as Rameses the Great. 

Besides fragments of the body of Mentu-Hotep I. a number 
of models of sacred boats, wooden statuettes, a gilded sandal of 
the King, and parts of chairs and thrones, all somewhat de- 
teriorated by their forty-six centuries of interment. The discov- 
eries show that this temple is older by a thousand years than any 
monument hitherto found on the site of ancient Thebes. The 
temple is unique in architecture. It represents a period of transi- 
tion. between the pyramid type of interment and that of later times. 
The remains of a finely painted shrine to Rameses the Great, also 
found, show that the temple was known and revered as the last 
resting place of the greatest monarch Egypt ever had. 

Mentu-Hotep I. was a King of the eleventh dynasty. The 
uncertainty of the time of his*reign, which has now been definitely 
fixed, was due to the inaccurate interpretations made by Daressy 
of the inscribed blocks, now in the Cairo Museum, taken some 
years since from a temple of Mentu-Hotep at Gebelen, and which 
had been rebuilt into a Ptolemaic temple wall. The first block 
from Gebelen bears the Horus-name of the King, and thus iden- 
tifies him as Nib-hotep-Mentu-Hotep I. It represents him as 
smiting an enemy, bearing the inscription. “Chief of Tehenu’’ 





























THE TOWER OF BABEL AND THE CONFUSION OF 
TONGUES. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


One ot the most remarkable events recorded in the Scrip- 
tures, is the one which resulted in the confusion of tongues, 
The date of this event is not definitely fixed, but it evidently 
took place after the time of the Flood; and probably before the 
beginning of history. The locality is not definitely stated, yet 
it is supposed to have occurred in the Valley of the Tigris, in 
the midst ot the region where many cities afterward appeared. 

It was an unique event, for there is no record of .the con- 
fusion of tongues to be found in any such part of the world, 
unless we should take some of the pictographs found in Central 
America as referring to this event. It is well known that there 
are stories about the first pair and the Garden of Eden prevail- 
ant among all the nations of the East. The story of the 
Flood is found everywhere, and may be considered a common 
inheritance to the whole human race, but if there is any story, 
except that which is found in the Bible, which relates to this 
event, it is so obscure that it has not been understood. In con- 
sidering, then, the subject we shall confine ourselves to the 
single narrative, the one which is contained in the Book of 
Genesis. ; 

I. The first point to be noticed, is the contrast between this 
story of the Confusion of Tongues and that of the Deluge. 

It is not at all strange that there are so many traditions of 
the Flood among all the nations of the earth, even among those 
who are very remote from this locality, as well as those who 
are known to have lived in the Valley of the Tigris. It is true 
that the stories found in the old historic lands have details 
resembling the one contained in the Scripture, which show that 
they came from the same source; but others which are extant 
among distant nations have features which seem to have been 
borrowed from the local scenery. The resemblance, however} 
between.all of the stories, wherever found, is such that every 
one can recognize it. It will be interesting then to compare 
ee different stories. and to notice the resemblance between 
them. 

The Greek legend is that Deucalion built an ark, which 
received him with Pyrrha, his wife. Zeus then sent a might 
rain, so that Hellas was flooded and all the people ton ov f 
Nine days and nights Deucalion floated on the water, but then 
landed in Parnassus, and then offered sacrifices to Zeus. 

In the Assyrian tradition, Kronos warns Xisuthrus of the 
coming of the flood, who builds a ship and embarks with men 
and beasts. Three days after the rain has ceased, birds are 
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sent out. Xisuthrus goes out first with his wife and daughter 
and pilot, and they prayed and offered sacrifice, but suddenly 
disappeared. When the rest came to land they heard a voice 
sounding in the air, saying that Xisuthrus had been taken up by 
the gods, but they were left to propagate the race. 

here is no tradition of the Flood in Egypt, but confirma- 
tions of the event are found in the custom which prevailed 
among the Egyptians of carrying a ship in a procession. 

It is worthy of notice, however, that nothing is said about 
the tempter, or the evil spirit, or even the serpent in connection 
with the Flood, though these are prominent in the story of the 
Creation and of the Garden of Eden. 

It is a singular fact that the landing of the ark is still 
associated with a certain mountain near the Valley of the 
Euphrates, and the tradition is that remains of the ark are still 
to be found there. 

According to Homer, Mount Olympus was the place where 
the ‘gods dwelt, but the place of offering sacrifices was quite 
different from the dwelling places of the gods. Among the 
Greeks it was Mount Olympus; among the Hindus it was 
Mount Meru; among the Peruvians and the Aztecs the moun- 
tains which surrounded the cities were the abodes cf their gods. 

In the Bible, God is represented as sitting on a throne, and 
is surrounded by bands of angels; though in Genesis He is 
represented as walking in the Garden. There were different 
symbols which were signs of the presence of the Divinity. In 
Genesis it was the tree, and the “ Shekinah,” or “ shining place.” 
Among the Scandinavians, the creatures of the air and the 
forest were supposed to be near their divinities; the raven upon 
the shoulder, the wolf by the side. Among the Chinese, the 
rainbow spanned the sky and formed an arch over the throne. 
Among the Navajoes, the rainbow surmounted the sky, and the 
priesthood of the bow was the symbol of the Divinity. 

The conception of the Hindus was that Mount Meru was 
at the summit of the earth and was the abode ot the gods, but 
the counterpart was beneath the earth, where the rulers of the 
dead remained. The Egyptians had their heaven touching the 
mountains to the far north; exactly opposite, in the south, was 
the abode of the gods. According to Homer, Ulysses and his 
companions descend, while the ghosts ascend to reach the meet- 
ing place in the ocean stream. Another belief was that Tar- 
tarus was far below the earth, as far as the earth was below 
heaven. 

The Germans and Teutons imagined the earth to be a place 
of safety, which was covered by the arch of the sky; but around 
the earth was the region they call Muspelheim, which is full of 
gelid vapor. The god Thor was the ruler, who sat upon his 
throne with the raven upon his shoulder and the wolf by his 
side: the conception being in accord with the wild hunter stage 
in which the people then dwelt. 
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Gladstone speaks of the Olympian Deities dwelling upon 
the mountains, where Zeus, who was the god of the sky, pre- 
sided, and where the different gods seemed to form one large 
family. Homer, however, represents Neptune, or Poseidon, who 
is the god of the sea, presiding over the deep, and at times pre- 
siding over the meeting of the gods. The different elements, 
fire and water, earth and sky, were under the control of the 
different divinities. 

Among the Zunis, a high cliff was the place of safety dur- 
ing the time of the flood, and on the side of the cliff is a streak 
in the rock which shows how high the water of the flood had 
risen. There is no mention of an altar, but the story is that a 
young man and a maiden were let down the sides of the cliffs 
as an offering to the flood, but they were transformed into rocks 
which stand near the cliff, and are seen to this day. 

Even among the Chinese there is a story of the Flood, and 
the name of their first divinity Fohi, resemblcs that of Noah 
himself, though with them there is no account of building the 
tower, or the dispersion of the race. 

It is impossible to reduce this story of the Flood, or that of 
the dispersion of the race to a Nature myth, or to classify it 
with any of the fairy tales, and-we must conclude that the 
event was not only historical, but occurred at a very early date 
in human history. Even the Algonquins and Iroquois have the 
story of a great flood from which their ancestors survived. 
Over this ocean floated a raft, upon which were many species 
of animals, the chief of which was Michabo, the giant rabbit. 
Another story is that the musk rat was sent down by the rabbit, 
- and brought up from tne bottom of the seaa portion of mud in 
its paws, from which the new world was created. The mud was 
dried by the sunlight, the solid earth wrs formed, twigs were 
placed in the mud and grew to be trees The island. grew to be 
the great world. The four points of the compass became per- 
sonified and had names: Wabun, the east: Kabun, the west; 
Kabun-nocca, the north, and Wano, the south. The mighty 
serpent, king of all serpents, which was the cause of the flood, 
was overthrown. The gigantic frog, from which the waters 
flowed, swallowed the water and left the earth as dry as before 
the flood. Ioskeha, the great divinity, devoted himself to peo- 
pling the land anew; he opened a cave from which all the 
varieties of animals came forth and occupied the woods and 
prairies These are a few of the stories concerning the Flood 
which prevailed among the wild tribes. 

Among the civilized tribes the chief divinity, Quetzalcoatl, 
floated out to sea on his wizard raft of serpent skins, and his 
soul mounted to the morning star; that he would return 
was the common belief. The culture hero, Itzamna, was the 
one who gave names to all the rivers and divisions of the land. 
He invented the letters in which the Mayas wrote their books. 
He was a city builder, a ruler, priest and teacher, and corre- 
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sponded to Noah. The rainbow was the mother of the rain 
gods, while the four Bacabs were the gods of the winds. They 
presided over the streams and wells and were the divinities 
who ruled the four ‘points of the compass. The belief was 
that Kukulcan, the chief survivor, ascended into heaven and 
became one of the gods. 

We find the story of the Patriarch Noah everywhere, and 
among all nations, civilized and uncivilized. It is one of the 
most prominent beliefs of mankind that the first ancestor sur- 
vived the Flood and established a new kingdom, and with his 
family repeopled the earth; but the story of the building of the 
Tower of Babel has no such prominence, and yet the evidence 
of language is that it actually occurred. 

II. The story of the building of the Tower of Babel intro- 
duces the subject of pyramid bnilding, and calls for a com- 





VIEW OF THE BABYLONIAN PLAIN. 


parison of the early architecture of the different races and 
nations. 

The building of the tower is in accord with the testimony 
of architecture and the discoveries of archeology. In the first 
place, we know that the custom of pyramid building appeared 
at a very early date, both in Egypt and in Babylonia, and there 
is no reason to doubt the correctness of the Scripture narrative 
in this respect. This does not contlict with the fact that in the 
early stages of society there were very rude huts which marked 
the first stages of progress, and that from these there grew up 
villages and cities as a natural result of human progress. 

In this very region where the human race began anew its 
history, the earliest structures are supposed to have been in the 
form of pyramids, for the pyramid became the type which con- 
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tinued very late in history. We have only to go to the history 
of the architecture of the East to prove this, and to see the 
correctness of the Scripture record in regard to the Tower of 
Babel, which was the first pyramid to be described. 


It is generally supposed that Egypt was the earliest home 
of the pyramid, and yet it is a remarkable fact that there is no 
story of the Flood in Egypt, but the story is very common in 
Babylonia, so commen that it seems to have been the starting 
point of history. The difference between the pyramids of 
Egypt and those in Babylonia is also worthy of notice. 

In Egypt the pyramid was a burial place; in Babylonia it 
was a dwelling place, as wellasatemple. The religious motive 
was tne cause of erecting the pyramids in both places, but this 
of itself shows that instead of the belief and the worship of 
the one God, there was prevalent a worship of the sun and the 
heavenly bodies, for each stage in the pyramid was devoted to 
a different planet. 

Rawlinson says: “The Chaldean temple was a building in 
which the three stages were a solid mass of brick -work, 
ascended by steps on the outside. On the third stage was a 
small chamber, highly ornamented, containing the image and 
shrine of the god. The partial use of Stone in the construction 
was known; it was faced with burnt brick and strengthened by 
buttresses. The temples possessed no great architectural 
beauty, but in the dead level of Babylonia, the elevation of one 
hundred and fifty feet must have been effective. No edifices in 
the world are so deficient in external ornamentation. 


“The flint and stone knives, axes and hammers which abound 
in all the true Chaldean mounds, while they are more advanced 
than those pfimitive implements found in the drift, are of a 
workmanship as rude as that of the ordinary stone’celts. The 
metallurgy of the Chaldeans is of a rude character, and indi- 
cates a nation just emerging out of an almost barbaric simplicity. 
Iron is extremely uncommon. Bronze is the more common 
material. The textile fabrics were those in use among primi- 
tive people. Pieces of linen have been found attached to 
skeletons in the tombs. In later times Babylon was celebrated 
for its robes and carpets. In the time of Joshua a Babylonian 
garment was of so rare a beauty as to attract the coveteous 
regard of Achan.” 

We have, however, a description of Nimrod, that he wasa _ 
mighty hunter; he was lord of the world and lord of all 
countries, he was the builder of Babylon. 

Now this of itself confirms the Bible story, for it shows that 
the custom of building pyramids appeared at a very early date, 
and that in Babylonia it was in the form of pyramids that temples 
were built. There are many localities where the remains of 
ancient temples are still found. Though in ruins, they are all 
in the shape of pyramids. 
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Now this shows that the Valley of the Tigris was occupied 
by the descendants of Noah, and that it was the starting point 
of human history. It has been generally supposed: that the 
pyramids of Egypt are older than those of Babylonia, but the 
testimony of history and archzology disproves this. 

Mr. Budge in his “ History of Egypt” describes the Stone 
Age as appearing in Egypt long before the opening of history, 
and describes the people who left their stone relics in the 
Valley of the Nile as a very rude people, as rude even as the 
Cave-Dwellers and those who left their relics in the gravel 
beds. These people have been called by the ethnologists the 
“new race,” but they really were the “old race.” It matters 
not where they came from, or to what race they belonged, they 
differed entirely from the pyramid builders. 

III. As to the particular race who built the pyramids, we 
finda a in the Book of Genesis which refers us to the 
sons of Ham. The sons of Ham were Cush and Mizraim, and 
Phut and Canaan, and Cush begat Nimrod; the beginning or 
his kingdom was Babel and Erech and Accad and Calneh in the 
land of Shinar. 

It is possible that the Deluge was local, and swept away 
only those inhabitants who dwelt in the Valley of the Tigris, 
and that history began with Noah and his family, while 
all the other races which were scattered through the world were 
prehistoric and transmitted their own notions and modes of life 
to the historic races; for in Egypt the “ new.” old race was still 
in the Stone Age, burying their dead in a way peculiar to that 
age, and lived in the same way as other races which belonged 
tothe prehistoric age. The pyramid builders were really descend- 
ants of Noah, and differed entirely from this “new,” old race. 
This gives a greater significance to the Tower of Babel, for 
it shows that pyramid building began in the Valley of the 
Tigris, long before it did in the Valley of the Nile. 

Dr. A. H. Sayce has shown that there were two races in 
Babylonia: one was called the Accadian, and the other the 
Sumerian. The Sumerians were a very rude people, and are so 
represented on the monuments; the Accadians were more 
advanced, and were really the builders of the cities of Baby- 
lonia and the founders of the empire. The skill which was 
manifested among the Babylonians is another evidence that the 
building of the Tower of Babel preceded the building of the 
peep ote This skill is hinted at in the story of the Flood, for 

oah and the mechanics who dwelt on the Euphrates may be 
regarded as the first ship builders known to history, although 
previous to to their time it is narrated in the Scriptures that the 
descendants of Cain went out and built a city. 

The skill which was exercised by the Accadians is referred 
to in the old cuneiform tablets. These tablets were gathered 
into libraries, and have been translated by archzologists; they 
seem to relate to the transactions of business—barter, sale, and 
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the like. A few fragments of hymns, letters, and syllibaries 
were found. 

IV. The discovery of the most ancient remains of a new 
form of speech, differing from the Babylonian language, con- 
firms this. This ancient tongue resembled dialects of the 
Turanian family, pronounced to be decidedly Cushite or 
Ethiopian, though the Egyptians are supposed to have been a 
mixed race composed of Ethiopians, Semitics and other ele- 
ments, 

Dr. Hilpreicht announces the discovery of a temple library, 
but Jastrow says that this is unsupported by evidence, for of the 
17,000 tablets, the majority are documents of a business char- 
acter. The conclusion is that the temples contained chiefly 
business archives, though there were schools for those who 
were to be trained as scribes and priests, and there were text 
books of various kinds and religious texts, consisting of hymns, 
incantations and omens; there were brick stamps and barrel 
cylinders, and other inscriptions. 

In important religious centers the temples had extensive 
archives attached to them. The Babylonian religion was in- 
tensely practical in its character, and this would indicate that 
there was a unity among the people, rather than a division. 
There are, however, evidences of division. Jastrow says: 
“Until the days of Hammurabi the Euphrates Valley was 
divided into a certain number of independent states or king- 
doms, while at one time and another different monarchs exer- 
cised supremacy, and that there was not, prior to Hammurabi 
any central power and control in all Babylonia. Sargon and 
some of the rulers of Lagash and Ur represent the nearest ap- 
proach to such a power.”* 

The proof is abundant that entire series of incantations for 
the Ea cult were transferred to Marduk. 

It 1s, however, remarkable that the story of the Creation 
and the Deluge is contained in these different documents 
which have been found in the ruins. Of the Creation story, at 
least five copies existed in the royal library, besides four copies 
of the Babylonian edition found at Koyunjik. The main 
version of the Babylonian Creation story has been preserved to 
us in Marduk’s temple at Babylon. Numerous lists of gods, 
countries, cities, mountains, rivers, birds, plants, ritual texts, 
complicated ceremonials, for the instruction of the temple 
pupils, have been found. Now, all this proves that much 
progress had been made as early as the time of Hammurabi. 
This does not fix the date of the building of the tower, but 
gives to us a fair understanding of the condition of society 
which prevailed at this time. 

V. The chapter in Genesis which follows the story of the 
Flood shows us that the earth was repeopled after the deluge, 





* See Jastrow in Journal of the Oriental Society, Vol. XXVII. 
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for it constructs a general chart showing how the various races 
descended from the three sons of Noah, and that the names of 
individual men designated the different nations. Mizraim was 
the name which was bestowed on the two parts of Egypt; 
Heber was the name bestowed upon the people who dwelt in 
Palestine; Canaan was the name of those who dwelt in Sidon, 
and the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah; Javan was the name 
of those who dwelt in the Isles of the Gentiles; Joktan, the 
name of those who dwelt in Ophir. The following chapter, 
the eleventh, speaks of the earth as of one language and one 
speech, and describes the people as journeying from the east 
and finding a plain in the land of Shinar, and dwelling there. 
This fixes the locality, but does not explain the names which 
were given in the previous chapter, though those names show 








TEMPLE OF MEYDOUM.,. 


what nations and tribes descended from the people whose 
language was confounded at the Tower of Babel. 

The proximity to mountains makes it probable that after the 
Flood, when man had increased and multiplied, the tendency 
would be to erect their temples in the form of pyramids. The 
fact that there was a division in the langaages and races at 
an early date also confirms the Scripture account. There is 
reason to believe that both the Semitic and Aryan also 
existed early in the population of the country, for there is a 
mention of: the four nations and four tongues and four kings in 
Abraham’s time. There was also another ethnic division, viz.: 
Cushite or Turanian. 

The modes of writing confirm this: one mode was called 
the hieratic, another the demotic; the first being the language 
of the priests, and the other, the language of the people. The 
material on which the Chaldeans wrote was moist clay in the 
form of tablets and bricks. Besides their writings on clay, the 
Chaldeans were in the habit of engraving inscriptions on gems 
and on cylinders. 
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VI. The skill of the Chaldeans as potters has been noted. 
The potter’s wheel is supposed to have been known at this time. 
A number of engraved cylinders, which can be ascribed to a 
primitive period, have been found. Naram Sin was one of the 
earliest kings. He constructed a great temple. His bricks are 
found in the doorway of a large ruin. Flint knives, stone 
hatchets, chisels and: spears are abundant in the ruins, but no 
trace of iron. Hammurabi constructed for himself a palace 
and repaired the great temple of the sun. His reign occurred 
about 1546 B. C., which was earlier than the days of Abraham, 
but much later than the Flood. Great progress had been made 
between the times of the earliest monarch and his reign. 


Pictures are given by Rawlinson of stone hatchets, ham- 
mers, axes, spears, nails, arrow heads, and bronze implements. 
These show that considerable skill was attained, but the great- 
est confirmation of the Scripture account of the building of the 
Tower of Babel is that the style of building was in the form of 
a pyramid. The house was ornamented with perpendicular 
recesses; the walls were generally of vast thickness; the roofs 
were probably flat; the doorways were toward the sides; the 
pyramids were in tiers. There was generally a drain at their 
base. Long shafts of baked clay extended from the surface 
of the mound to the base. 

Ordinarily we think of the pyramids as involving a great 
amount ot labor and skill, but it was in reality the most simple 
ef all structures, scarcely any mechanical and architectural 
skill was involved, though arched passages or chambers have 
been found which belong toa very early date. There was, how- 
ever, this difference between the pyramids of Egypt and those 
of Chaldea: those of Chaldea show a system of drainage. 
This was required because the mounds were made of earth; 
while in Egypt the pyramids were made of stone and needed 
no draining. In comparison, the Egyptian pyramid was much 
superior to the Babylonian, and required more skill, for it was 
built of stone and generally had a casing of hard flint, but in 
the interior was a burial chamber, built in the strongest manner. 
This shows that the Egyptian pyramid was more recent than 
the Babylonian. Under the circumstances, it is easy to-see how 
the descendants of Noah, even at an early date, could have 
erected a pyramid, for the building of the pyramid would really 
require less skill than the building of the ark. 


VII. Thehistory of the dispersion and migration of the races 
seems to prove the correctness of the story of the Confusion of 
Tongues. There were different races even in the Valley of the 
Tigris, but they separated at an early date and were found at 
the opening of history somewhat remote from this region: 
some of them in Arabia, some in Chaldea, some in Persia, 
others in Palestine and evenin Asia Minor; all of them bearing 
traits and physical qualities which showed their origin and their 
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kinship, even when their language is unknown; but the language 
is the chief evidence of an early division of the race. 


There are many legends among the early Greek writers, such 
as Ovid, Lucian, Pindar, Apollodorus, and others, in reference to 
the floods of Ogyges and of Deucalion; and with the story there 
is an account of a chest, which might be identified with the ark, 
and yet there are some features which remind us of the tower. 

The story of the Flood of Deucalion, given by Apollodorus, 
is as follows: ‘ Zeus wished to destroy the men of the Bronze 
Age. Deucalion, by the advice of his father, Prometheus, 
built a chest, placed provisions in it, and entered it with his 
wife, Pyrrha. ‘Zeus then let great floods of rain stream down 
from heaven, which overwhelmed the greater part of Greece, 
so that all men were destroyed, except a few who had taken 
refuge on the nearest high mountain. Deucalion was driven in 
his chest through the sea for nine days and nights, until he 
landed on Parnassus. He disembarked and offered sacrifices 
to Zeus. Then Zeus sent Hermes to him and invited him to 
express a wish. Deucalion supplicated offspring, and accord- 
ing to the command of Zeus, he took up stones and threw them 
over his head, and the stones became men. Those thrown by 
Pyrrha, his wife, became women. From this came the name 
‘Laoi’ for people, because they sprang from stones.” 

According to Ovid men sprang from giants’ blood, but the 
story of the Flood ascribed to Ovid and to Lucian resembled 
the Semitic stories. 

In India we find the story of the Flood, and the story of the 
gift of tongues as well. The story runs as follows: “A large 
fish was caught which seemed to have the gift of speech, and 
which prophesied that the flood was to come. It said: ‘Thou 
shalt tend to me by preparing a ship, and when the flood is 
arisen, thou shalt enter the ship and I will save thee from it.’ 
Manu prepared the ship, and when the flood had arisen, he 
entered into it. The fish then swam up to him, and to its horn 
he tied the rope of the ship, and by that means he passed 
swiftly up to the northern mountain. ‘he fish then said: ‘I 
have saved thee, fasten the ship to a tree, as the water subsides. 
thou mayest descend.’ Manu gradually descended, and hence 
the slope of the mountain is called ‘Manu’s Descent.’” 


It is claimed that this Hindu story was of Semitic origin, 
but it reminds us of the Greek story of Ogyges, who is de- 
scribed as combining the form of a fish anda man. This figure 
of a fish with the head of a man and with tail and body covered. 
with scales is a common symbol in Babylonia, and shows the 
infiuence of the Babylonians upon the Hindus, In the Veda 
there is a story of a golden ship with golden tackle which 
glided down the peak of Himalaya. This may be a far off 
echo of the Babylonian Flood story adapted to the severe 
climate of Persia. 
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There is another story which comes from Berosus, to the 
effect that seven fish men, or fish gods, arose from the sea of 
Babylon or the Persian Gulf, who taught the people language 
and writing, agriculture and the building of towns and temples. 

The Flood story of Isdubar is older than these. It occurs 
in a poem which is believed to date at least 2000 B. C. _Isdubar, 
in search of the tree of life, has reached at last the Island of 
the Blessed. He is conversing with Napishtim: Isdubar asks 
him how he managed to escape the mortal fate, and in reply 
Napishtim tells Isdubar the story of his marvelous deliverance 
and translation. In connection with this story, which seems to 
refer to the Tower of Babel, it appears that Bel was the god of 
the land, while Ea was 
the god of the deep. 
Napishtim —- 
from the power of Bel 
and takes refuge with 
the god Ea. Then fol- 
lows a story of the 
building of the ark, 
which reminds us of 
the building of the 
Tower of Babel. It is 
as follows: Easays, “I 
built it in six stories, 
divided it seven fold; 
the interior I divided 
into nine. I provided 
myself with a pole, or 
an oar. I kept backa jar 
of oil needful for sac- 

BABYLUNIAN TEMPLE, rifices, for the temple 

of the gods I slaugh- 

tered oxen. I.madea festival.” The Babylonian ark seemed 

to be conceived of asa great boat six stories high, resting on a 

flat vessel. Within the ark were compartments or cells, made 

for the passengers. There are pictures which represent 

Napishtim in his ark, and Isdubar is given a command from 

his god to close the door. The ship is conceived as already 
landed, moored in the Euphrates, until the waters floated it. 

The beautiful rainbow story that is told in the Scriptures, is 
found in the poem of Isdubar, which dates about 2000 B. C. 
Both mountains: that mentioned in the Scripture, and that in 
Babylonian tradition, may have been derived from the same 
source. This, however, does not prove anything in regard to 
the diversity of language. The discovery of the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets has modified our ideas in regard to the languages of 
Babylonia. These letters were written 1,500 years before 
Christ. They prove conclusively that the language of Babylon 
was used as a means of communication in Canaan. The 
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Semitic language was learned by educated persons in Syria, 
along with the cuneiform characters. The learning of several 
cuneiform symbols, with their phonetic values and meanings, 
must have required much patience and skill, as well as learning. 

VIII. The story of the Confusion of Tongues is by this circum- 
stance shown to be correct, for the tablets show that there were 
different languages, and that there were those who could read 
them at this early date. The story is confirmed by the history 
of the alphabet. All scholars admit that the Hebrew alphabet 
was different from the cuneiform, and that was different from 
the Egyptians, three different forms or styles of writing 
having prevailed at a very early date. It is claimed that the 
Phcenicians brought with them from the Persian Gulf the alpha- 
bet which the Hebrews used, and afterwards the Greeks bor- 
rowed, though modified. 

It is worthy of notice, that there are pictographs contained 
in the Hebrew alphabet which remind us of an early stage of 
civilization, when the people were living in tents and tending 
cattle, but were familiar with camels, and yet were acquainted 
with certain architectural elements. This is shown by studying 
the shape and meaning of each letter. The letter A signifies 
an ox; the letter 2, a house; the letter D, door; the letter £, 
window; the letter G.a camel; the letter H, a fence; the letter 
L, ox-goad; the letter 1/, water; the letter J, fish; the letter P, 
mouth; 7, a snake; the letter Y, hand; Yi, eye; Sh, tooth. The 
letters were originally hasty and rude representations of visible 
objects, but in the Phoenician alphabet the similarity of the 
’ figures to the objects signified may be seen. 

The order of the letters differed from that which is now 
common. This, in a manner confirms the Bible story of the 
Confusion of Tongues. That {story refers to the spoken lan- 
guage rather than to the written; yet it is significant that 
the alphabet which prevailed at.an early date, contained in 
itself pictures of animals, houses, doors, and other objects 
which were common, for it shows that the people had advanced 
beyond the condition of savagery, and had reached a stage of 
civilization. 

The history of the alphabet carries us back§to a very early 
date, but it leads us to the conclusion that different races had 
different alphabets, though the alphabets may all originally 
have sprung from pictographs. This is shown by the study of 
the different forms of writing found’ in America. It is well 
known that pictographs were common in this country, and that 
they were the means of communication among the wild tribes, 
for the Iroquois had a complete set of pictographs which they 
embodied in their bark records. The tribes of the interior also 
had pictographs which were understood and intetpreted. The 
same is true of those on the Northwest Coast. When we come 
to the civilized races of Mexico, Central America and Peru. we 
find that the pictographs are changed to a genuine alphabet, 
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though each one of these races had an alphabet peculiar to 
itself. 

The comparison between the pictographs of the wild tribes 
of America and those which have been found in the caves of 
Europe have led to the identifying of the buffalos and animals 
of America with those which prevailed in Europe at an early 
date. These pictographs have, however, no connection with 
the alphabets which appeared in Asia, for they have to do only 
with animals, and nothing to do with such objects as were com- 
mon among the civilized races. Another stage of writing, or 
form of pictographs, consisted of arbitrary signs, which needed 
some interpretation to show their significance. A third stage 
was that in which circles and squares and arbitrary symbols 
were made to represent the heavenly bodies and the points of 
the compass, the sun and moon. There was still another stage, 
which would show these various symbols in combination with 
animal figures, 

At last pictographs would appear which might present a 
story in which men and animals were associated; even houses 
were represented, and the activities of the people. Such picto- 
graphs may be seen among the Eskimos at the present day, 
and among the people of the Northwest Coast. These are, 
however, mere rudiments, and cannot be depended upon as 
furnishing a clew to the heiroglyphics of EeyPt, or the cunei- 
form writing of the Babylonians. They illustrate one point: 
that different languages might arise among different people, 
even among those who had no common ancestry, and among 
those whose early history was unknown. 

IX. There is nothing about the story of the Confusion of 
Tongues that is so very marvelous after all, for the people who 
dwelt in the same region before the Flood are described as in- 
ventors, as well as builders. One class is represented as having 
certain tools and weapons; another class as having to do with 
cattle; still another class as building cities. Three or four 
different grades of progress and modes of life may be referred 
to as prevailing before the days of Noah. The inference is, 
then, that after the Flood the people who dwelt in the same 
region were separated enough in their modes of life and their 
associations to have adopted different languages, but when they 
came together, they found the confusion of tongues so great 
that they were obliged to give up their undertaking. ; 

The time which intervened between the landing of the ark 
and the building of the tower is unknown, but the probability 
is that the people who had descended from the different sons 
of Noah, had already through their different associations and 
their different modes of life reached a point where they had 
very little in common. For those who dwelt by the sea would 
naturally form different habits from those who dwelt on the 
plains, and those on plain the would have different habits 
from those who lived in the mountains; and as time went on 
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these differences would increase, so that if they came together 
they would not understand one another. 

The study of the language, however, as well as the ethnical 
history of the people of the East, confirms the story about the 
Tower of Babel. It is a great error to suppose that all the peo- 
ple who lived before or after the Flood were highly civilized 
and resembled those of modern times, for no such impression 
can be gained from the study of the rise of nations on the 
earth; but on the contrary, all nations have come up from low 
beginnings, 

Humanity, at this early period, was not exempt from the 
law of gre wary for the age of chipped stone was followed 
by that of polished stone; the polished stone age was followed 
by the copper and bronze ages, that by the age of gold. 
There was an age when agriculture was practiced and domestic 
animals were owned., Next came the age of rude stone monu- 
ments; finally men gathered into forts and on fortified heights, 
and at last into cities. 

The different groups of mankind may be arranged in a 
column, the bottom of which is lost in extreme savagery, the 
top may be represented by the enlighted races, and the space 
between by the barbarian, the semi-civilized and the civilized 
races: though the difficulty would be to identify these stages in 
any particular class or race of people. Some, perhaps, would 
take the Bushmen and Australians as representing the lower 
part; the enlightened nations of Europe and America as repre- 
senting the top, with its decorated and ornamented capitol; and 
the various races of Asia, Europe and Africa as representing 
the column between. This, however, does not fix the condition 
of the people who either built the ark or undertook to build 
the Tower of Babel. One often meets with men intelligent 
enough to admit the barbarism of primitive society, but very 
few can describe the exact condition of those who survived the 
Floed, or of those who built the Tower of Babel, whether they 
believe the Bible story or not. They would have us believe 
that the Semites, if not the Egyptians, started with high in- 
= and social life, and in full possession of a monotheistic 

elief. 

The theory of a primitive unity has led many to construct 
a picture out of the few hints that are given in Genesis, which 
would equal that of the most favored family of any Christian 
community, and make the condition of the first pair equal, if 
not superior, to that which can be found in the most cultivated 
homes and family circles of the present time. Eve was pro- 
nounced as the “fairest of her daughters.” 

This tendency to magnify the virtues of our first ancestors 
prevails sg | even pagan nation which have never had access 
to ~ Book of Revelation. The religious progress was recog- 
nized: 
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1. The belief in superhuman beings, who intervened in the 
destinies of men and the course of nations. 

2. Attempts to draw near to these, or to escape them, or 
to modify their actions by concentration or compulsion. 

3. Recourse to the mediation of certain individuals, who 
have power, or a measure of success in ruling the people. 

4. The placing of certain cnstoms under the sanction of 
superhuman powers. 


The story of the golden age seems to establish this point, 
but the diversity of primitive society is taught by the study of 
of all nations, and even of comparative religions. Some are 
inclined to make an exception in the case of revealed religion, 
maintaining that primitive man was a holy being, who fell from 
an exalted state. They maintain that all the races started with 
a very simple life, but with pure morals and an exalted belief. 
Such take the Bible story as proving this, and then draw the 
conclusion that the same story can be applied to the early con- 
dition of all races, such as the Pelasgians, Germans, Chinese 
and North American Indians and negroes. 


But the pictographs found in the caves and the study 
of the monuments of prehistoric ages prove that man began his 
career in a very rude condition, though he may have been inno- 
cent of any great crime; and there is no evidence that society 
was in a condition of harmony and unity, or that the worship 
of one God was as prevalent, as it is at the present time. The 
very mythology of the primitive races shows this, for it is full 
of personifications: the “scorpion of the dark,” the “dragon of 
darkness, ’’ was the night enemy; the earth was a devourer who 
swallows the light; the stars were represented as swallowed by 
the day. 

The study of primitive society everywhere shows man to 
have been in an uncivilized condition. he flint hatchet, the 
double-headed mallet are symbols of the stone age, and it took 
a long time for society to have passed out of that age, even 
into the bronze, or to pass from the bronze to the use of iron 
and precious metals. According to the Scripture we have 
evidence that there was much progress made before the Flood, 
and that considerable skill was exercised in building the ark. 
But it is probable that at the time of the building of the Tower 
of Babel, society was in a primitive condition, and there was 
very little social organization; though the differences between 
languages were already apparent. This is illustrated by a singu- 
lar fact, which is brought out by the study of the languages of 
the California tribes of Indians. It’ appears that here some 
tribes of Indians settled in the valleys, and others upon the 
mountain sides, but in the course of time their languages be- 
came so different that they could not understand each other, 
and in their tribal customs and modes of life they grew apart, 
though dwelling in the same region. 
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X. The last point to which we would call attention is the 
distribution of this story of the Confusion of Tongues. It is 
well known that the story of the Flood is found in all parts of 
the globe, but the fact that these local freshets often make a 
great impression upon the minds of the people and the stories 
concerning them continued through many generations, make 
the Flood story somewhat common and cosmopolitan. This, 
however, is not the case with the story of the Confusion of 
Tongues, for there could be only one event of this kind, and 
that, the one recorded in Genesis. 

The two events are, however, often associated together in 
the traditions of many nations, and this makes them doubly 
interesting. There is no doubt that the Genesis narrative im- 
plies some familiarity with the general conditions of ancient 
Babylonia, for there are several particular events described in 
it, such as the building of the tower, the conception of Baby 
lonia as in a low lying plain, and of a composite population 
speaklng Semitic and non-Semitic languages. The purpose for 
which the tower was built seems to have been a defiance of 
heaven rather than a desire to escape any threatened flood. 
The cessation of the work was caused by the confusion which 
came upon the people because of their diverse languages. 
The scattering of the people to different points was perhaps 
the most important, for this resulted in the division of the race 
into diverse nations. 

In reference to the story as found in the different and far 
away parts of the world, it would not be expected that the 
particulars would be repeated, but it is sufficient that the one 
event, that of the confusion of tongues, is mentioned in every 
story wherever found. 

The story consists of three parts: 1, The founding of the 
city of Babylon; 2, the building of the tower; 3, the confusion 
of tongues and the dispersion of mankind. In reference to the 
first, we find the story of the Titans common among the Greeks. 
The Titans attempted to storm heaven, just as the giants under- 
took to pile “ Pelion upon Ossa.” 

In Hindu literature is recorded the attempt of the Asuras 
to imitate the great fire altar of the gods. When the altar 
nearly reached the sky the gods overthrew it. One story 
comes from Africa; another from Central America. The tradi- 
tion of the Toltecs was that after the Deluge men built a 
Teocallitoa great height. After this their tongues became con- 
fused and they went to different parts of the world. From the 
regions of Arizona and New Mexico comes the story of 
Montezuma having built a vast house which should reach to 
heaven, but the Great Spirit sent an insect, which flying to the 
Spaniards. 

The most remarkable story is, however, the Mexican one of 
Coxcox. It appears that his children were born dumb, but a 
dove came and gave them innumerable languages. 











NEW DISCOVERIES IN THE EAST. 





Mr. James Dennis of Baltimore, an associate director of the’ 
work of excavation in Egypt conducted by the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, has sent a letter from Luxor giving account of some 
recent important discoveries. . The work of the expedition this 
year has been confined chiefly to opening the shaft found last 
year that was presumed to lead into the tomb of King Mentu- 
Hotep, Ra Neb Hapet of the eleventh dynasty (about 2700 B. C.), 
and to clearing the western court of the temple built by that king 
at Der el Bahari, on the west bank of the Nile in old Thebes. 

The opening and clearing of this shaft have now been com- 
pleted. The-shaft itself consisted of a long, inclined passageway 
cut through the solid rock, extending for nearly six hundred feet 
into the cliffs surrounding Der el Bahari. For about one-third of 
the way fhe shaft is roofed by cyclopean blocks of sandstone, 
meeting in an arch at the top. Beyond this shaft is a chamber 
about twenty feet long, at the end of which a flight of shallow 
steps leads to the tomb chamber, the entrance to which is faced 
with large granite blocks. The roof of the tomb chamber, which 
is about sixteen feet high and twelve or fourteen feet square, 
consists of large slabs of granite meeting in a point at the top 
and not curved as in the shaft. Three-fourths of this chamber 
is occupied by a great shrine, in which the sarcophagus contain- 
ing the body was placed. This shrine is built entirely of large 
blocks of alabaster, except the roof, which consists of a granite 
monolith overlaid with alabaster ; the inner sides are pierced with 
numerous holes, to contain pegs for holding the coffin lid, and 
its exterior is modelled after the style of a temple pylon. In 
front of this shrine was a large quantity of mummy cloth, mixed 
with which were found the bones of the king, some portions of 
the skull, jawbone, and the larger leg and arm bones; the rest 
had crumbled to dust ages ago. 

Besides these fragments of the body of King Mentu-Hotep 
were found a large number of models of sacred boats; wooden 
statuettes, figures of persons engaged in various occupations, 
many war bows and arrows, the latter being of a type hitherto 
unknown in Egypt; two large heads in: wood that formed the 
covers for canopic jars and one of the gilded sandals of the king, 
part of a gilded sceptre, several parts*of chairs and thrones, and 
many other fragments too badly injured by their forty-six cen- 
turies of interment to be valuable. 

The greatest interest connected with this discovery lies in the 
fact that the temple and tomb of Mentu-Hotep are older by about 
a thousand years than any monument heretofore found on the 
site of ancient Thebes, while the finding of a royal body in its 
tomb, though not unprecedented, has occurred only three times 
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in the history of Egyptian exploration. The temple itself is 
unique in its architecture and represents a transition period be- 
tween the pyramid type of interment and that practised in later 
times. Many statues of the king have been found lately in front 
of the temple and there have been found recently the remains of 
a finely painted shriné of Rameses the Great, showing that from 
about 2700 B. C. to 1200 B. C; the temple was known and revered 
as the last resting place of the greatest ruler of his time and one 
of the greatest that Egypt has ever had. 

Archaeologists are greatly interested in the announcement 
that Wilhelm Dérpfeld, head of the German Archaeological In- 
stitute at Athens, has discovered in the Island of Ithaca what he 
believes to be the remains of a Homeric city. Remnants of walls 
and of monochrome decorated earthenware were found, as well 
as a number of more elaborately ornamented vases. Three hours 
distant from the ruins of the city was found a cavern containing 
evidences of prehistoric inhabitants. Under the Convent of St. 
John, Herr Dérpfeld found a temple with Doric and Ionic col- 
umns. 





ORIENTALIA. 
I, 


In the July number of The American Journal of Semitic 
Languages, Professor A. T. Clay of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has a most interesting article on “Ellil, the God of Nippur.” 
Professor Clay shows, from a comparison of the so-called Ara- 
maic endorsements found on a large number of the tablets form- 
ing the Murashu Archives of Nippur, that names compounded 
with Bél (4EN) are in every instance written in Aramaic BL, 
while three names compounded with Ellil (4zN-L1L) are written 
with ALL. From these and other facts, Professor Clay thinks 
“that we have conclusive evidence that in Babylonia the god EN- 
LIL of Nippur was known, not as the god Bél, but Enlil, or Ellil 
or Illil from the earliest until the latest periods.” Again after 
a study of the Assyrian inscriptions he “arrives at the same con- 
clusion for all periods in the Inscriptions of Assyria as well as 
Babylonia, namely, that 4zNn-LiL, 4BE (not the late period), ‘azn, 
and Ninnt are to be read Enlil, Ellil, or Illil, and refer to the 
god of Nippur; while 4zN, or EN without the determinative, is to 
be read Bél, and refers to Marduk.” 

“For years it has been recognized that Marduk, the patron 
deity of Babylon, had absorbed the titles of other gods, notably 
those of the Nippurian god Ellil. The general assumption, how- 
ever, is that Marduk was called Bél, which was the Semitic name 
of EN-LIL. This, according to the above, can no longer be majn- 
‘tained, and especially as there is no evidence to show that 4EN-LIL 
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was ever called Bél, except as a title. Moreover, it would ap- 
pear that the Semites originally did not worship a god by the 
name of Bél, but that Bél to them meant simply “lord,” as EN in 
Sumerian, or ilu and pINGIR in Semitic and Sumerian respect- 
ively, meant “god.” * * * “When Babylonia became the 
capital of the great empire established by Hammurabi, and efforts 
were put forth to give pre-eminence to Marduk, the patron deity 
of that city, above all other gods, the titles of the great ELLIL 
were transferred to him. Hammurabi, in the opening words of 
his Code, explains the transfer in the words: ‘When the lofty 
Anu, and Ellil, lord of the Heaven and earth, who fixes the des- 
tiny of the land, had committed the rule of all mankind to Mar- 
duk, the chief son of Ea, etc.’ This, no doubt, appeared reason- 
able to those living in Babylon, inasmuch as the country of the 
South, over which Ellil had been dominant deity, had been held 
for a long time by Elam. When, therefore, Babylon, by the help 
of Marduk, had triumphed, and had delivered the kingdoms of 
Ellil (ba-u-la-ti EN-LIL) from their bondage, the title belonged 
to the victor. The transference of this title is clearly stated also 
in the inscription of Samsuiluna, the son of Hammurabi, who 
says: ‘When Ellil, the king of heaven and earth, looked joyfully 
upon Marduk, the first-born son of Ea, and bestowed upon him 
the lordship of the four regions, and named him among the An- 
nunaki with an honored name, Babylon, his city like a 
established, etc.’ ” 

Professor Clay would identify the ’elilim, translated “idols” in 
the Old Testament, with the name of the Nippurian deity Ellil. 
Compare also the first element in the proper name in Joshua 19: 
26 and hélil in Isaiah 14:12. Professor Clay has made a most 
interesting study in philology, history and religion. 


II. 


Professor Clay has another very interesting article in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. XXVII, Part I, 
on “The Origin and Real Name of N1n-18.” In a discussion of 
the Aramaic equivalent for the Sumerian NrN-1B, he has found 
additional evidence in the Aramaic endorsements of the Murashi 
Archives (to be published in full in the forthcoming William 
Rainey Harper Memorial Volumes) for his reading given in Vol, 
X of the Business Documents of Murashii Sons, viz.: ANUST, as 
ever against Hilprecht’s anrsH. Clay then takes up the various 
readings and interpretations of Hilprecht, Zimmern, Prince, 
Pinches, Johns, Sayce, Halévy, Jensen, Lidzbarski and others, 
and proposes as his own reading Enmashtu, which he equates 
with En-martu = Bél-Amurru. “In other words, NIN-IB was 
called EN-MAR-TU, the god par excellence of the West land.” 
Clay is of the opinion that NIN-1B was not indigenous in Baby- 
lonia, and suggests “that NIN-1B was originally the chief goddess 
of the Amorite land, and Mar-Tu (or 1B perhaps) the chief god, 
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and that later, if the theory here proposed is correct, after NIN-IB 
had become masculinized in Babylonia, the deity was considered 
the god par excellence of the Amorite land, i. e., Beél-Amurru. 
When, therefore, the Babylonian language became the Jingua 
franca in the second millenium B. C., the Western Semites, in 
writing the name of the’ chief deity, used the ideogram NIN-IB, 
for it is singularly striking that, while many names in the Baby- 
lonian contracts are compounded with MAR-TU (i. e., Amurru) 
in the Hammurabi and Cassite periods, and with KUR-GAL (also 
=Amurru) in the late period, and while in the Amarna letters, 
Dagon, Molech, Addu, Ishtara (Ashirta), NIN-1n, and perhaps 
other deities of Palestine and Syria are represented, there should 
not be a single name compounded with Amurru in the Amarna 
tablets. All these considerations lead to the suggestion that per- 
haps NIN-IB represented in these letters Amurru, the chief god - 
of the Amorites, or rather the Bel-Amurru, who may have borne 
the same name as the land, like the god Ashur of Assyria.” In 
conclusion, Clay is inclined to think that “it is highly probable 
that during the reign of the dynasty of Isin, the Western Semitic 
elements, occuring in the nomenclature of the tablets of the first 
dynasty of Babylon, were brought into Babylonia.” Ranke’s 
recent article in OLZ. would seem to confirm Clay’s theory as to 
the date of the introduction of NIN-1Bp into Babylonia, 


ITT. 


In the July number of the American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages, Dr. D. D, Luckenbill of the University of Chicago dis- 
cusses “The Temple Documents from the Cassite Period.” These 
documents were excavated at Nippur by the Babylonian Expe- 
dition of the University of Pennsylvania and published by Pro- 
fessor A, T. Clay. Taking the date of Amenophis IV of Egypt, 
1375-1350 B. C., as our starting point, we may date these docu- 
ments at about 1375-1250 B. C. The earliest Cassite king men- 
tioned in the dates of our texts is Burna-Buriash, a contemporary 
of Amenophis IV. These Cassite kings came into Babylonia from 
the east about 1700 B. C. and ruled the country over half a mil- 
lenium. We do not know which Babylonian city was their capi- 
tal, nor do we know much about their rule.. These documents 
make it apparent that they had their representatives scattered 
over the country to look after their interests. The local govern- 
ment seems to have been left in the hands of the Babylonians, 
naturally such as were loyal to the foreign dynasty, Innannu 
and Marduku were successively the local governors of Nippur 
and the surrounding country. They were doubtlessly also the 
civil heads of the temples. The kings of Assyria and Babylonia 
frequently called themselves the high-priests of the god. Doubt- 
less they did in some instances perform the functions of the 
high-priest, but in most cases the title meant about as much as 
the title, “Defender of the Faith,” of English sovereigns. There 
is no mention of high-priest in these documents; but from the 
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enormous flocks and herds belonging to the high-priestess we 
infer that she was the important ecclesiastical personage in Nip- 
pur at this time. 

The documents represent the highest development in Baby- 
lonian bookkeeping. When compared with the tablets from 
earlier and later times, they are vastly superior to either in sim- 
plicity and at the same time in accuracy. We have long pay- 
rolls which show us that certain, families were in the service of 
the temple for generations. Again we have lists of towns and 
the amount of revenues they paid to the temple—as well as the 
amounts still due. How exactly the account of all the property 
was kept is seen from a document which reads: “1 pi of corn 
which Ishtar-riat stole.” 

From one of the adoption documents we learn one of the 
leading motives which induced the Babylonians to adopt children, 
As in the case of other peoples, the Egyptians and Greeks for ex- 
ample, the Babylonian made provision for the hereafter. His 
children would perform the necessary funeral rites and make 
the customary offerings to or for the dead. If he had no chil- 
dren to do this, he legally adopted one or more. So here we 
have a record in which a woman adopts a daughter, and among 
the stipulations is one which provides that the adopted daughter 
“pour out a libation of water” for her mistress when she shall 
have died: 

From the many slave documents found in this collection, as 
well as from the numerous laws referring to slavery in the Code 
of Hammurabi, it is agreed that the number of slaves in Baby- 
lonia was very large. In the documents which refer to the reve- 
nues of the temple, we have mentioned.among many other kinds 
of offerings, the “first-fruits,” “résh-bashi, which corresponds to 
the Hebrew term réshith. 

IV. 

In a recent number of the Biblical World Mr. R. H. Mode, 
Fellow in Semitics in the University of Chicago, discusses The 
Aramaic Papyri Found at Assuan. The recent publication of 
their contents is invaluable to all students of the life of the He- 
brews, as shedding light upon a section of that life hitherto prac- 
tically unknown to us. The place of their discovery is one of 
great antiquity. Its Egyptian name was swn. By. the Greeks 
it was called Syene. Some scholars find trace of it in Ezek. 29: 
10; 30:6, and, by a slight emendation, in 30:15, 16. It was a 
twin fortress of Yeb (now Elephantiné), situated opposite Syene 
on an island in the river, standing out on the southern border, 
protecting Egypt from the Soudanese tribes. 

The papyri, ten in number, seem to have been unearthed by 
workmen engaged in constructing a short line of railway. In 
the spring of 1904 they were acquired by Robert Mond, M. A., 
F. R. S. E., and by Lady William Cecil, the former obtaining 
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papyri C, D, F, H, J and part of G, which are now in the Cairo 
Museum, and the latter B, E, K, and the other part of G. A 
and L, belonging to the Bodleian Library and procured earlier, 
are of the same class. All are published, with transliterations 
and translations, by A. E. Cowley in an admirable treatise under 
the editorship of A. H. Sayce. 


They were found in a wooden box, in such perfect condition 
that even the clay seals fastening the strings round them were 
intact. They are dated in the years 471 to 411 B. C. In each 
case the day of the Jewish month is given, followed by the cor- 
responding day of the Egyptian month and the reigning year of 
the Persian king. They represent the business documents of a 
family through three generations. Some sudden fate befell 
their owner and preserved them for our day. Thus we find 
ourselves possessed of a unique class of manuscripts coming from 
the fifth century B. C., unharmed by the mistakes and altera- 
tions of a succession of copyists. 

It is with no little interest that we find a Jewish colony in 
Egypt a century after‘ Jeremiah. According to Jer. 44:1, 15, 
such a colony was at Pathros in Upper Egypt in the prophet’s 
day. The intolerable conditions at home induced the Jews 
to go far and wide enjoying the opportunities of trade afforded 
by other lands. A century has passed and the Jew is still 
there—a part of the community, at home in the new land, in 
worship independent of Zion, in business a merchant prince to 
the humble dwellers in Judah. 

The religious evidence of these papyri is the object of chief. 
research. However, being business documents, their religious 
interest is secondary. Despite this fact, they reveal a religious 
condition which is most instructive. The Yah element in the 
proper names shows that there was as yet no religious supersti- 
tion concerning the pronouncing of the diviné name. In E 
Mibhtahyah swears, not by Yahu, but by Sati, the Egyptian 
goddess—the local goddess of the cataract. Yahu and Sati 
seem to be a little distinguished. Yahu is the God of the Hebrews, 
just as Sati is of the Egyptians. We find a witness to a 
deed of the year 465 B. C., named Hosea, the son of Peti- 
Khnum (the gift of Khnum), which would bear evidence to 
some recognition of the Egyptian deities. The altar (which 
must have presupposed a chapel) of Yahu by the side of the 
king’s road in Elephantife (B; J; E) is of commanding evi- 
dence. These Jews could not have entertained any thought 
of the exclusive right of Zion to Yahu’s altar, such as that 
of the straggling remnant which came out of Babylonia. If 
this had been a synagogue after the manner of the eastern 
institution, it had created no surprise, but an altar of Yahu is 
remarkable. Yet is this not in accord with Isa. 19:19, and does 
the founding of the temple of Onias near Leontopolis seem 
revolutionary in the. presence of this event? 
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In law and commerce the Jew is granted equal privileges 
with other races. He is found in business, possessing houses, 
property, slaves, engaging in finance and various pursuits. The 
Jew is attached to a certain quarter of the city, over which 
a Persian official has jurisdiction and for whose safety and 
order he was responsible. Woman shares in 'the liberty and 
business activities of man. Babylonian law is apparent in this 
regime. Testamentary power concerning property, its convey- 
ance and alienation, penalties incurred by false claim and re- 
fusal to recognize legal obligations, all revert to ancient Baby- 
lonian law. In respect of divorce, woman held equal rights 
with the man. How far advanced this is on her status in the 
Old Testament! Each had the privilege of pronouncing a sen- 
tence of divorce, but in either case to be lawful, it must be 
so declared in the public, “assembly.” The party pronouncing 
divorce lost the gift brought at marriage by the other party. 

These documents thus reflect for us the ordinary, everyday 
activities and thoughts of the exiled Jews in Egypt. The expe- 
riences which they passed through here are identical with those 
shared by their brethren in Babylonia at the same period. They 
afford us an insight into their social, commercial, and religious 
environment, and enable us to see against what tremendous odds 
the exiled Jew maintained his racial purity and faith. 


‘ V. 

The following letters have been received by the General 
Director of The Oriental Exploration Fund of the University 
of Chicago from Professor James H. Breasted, director of the 
Egyptian Section of this Fund: 

BarKAL, Thursday, December 13, 1906. 

“T finished the temple of Tirharka, and in the last chamber 
made an interesting find, viz., the name of the city of Gem- 
Aton, founded here in Nubia by the great reformer Amenhotep 
IV as the Nubian centre of his sun-religion. I had the good 
fortune to discover this city in the inscription several years ago. 
The location of the city itself has heretofore been unknown; 
but its mention in the last chamber of the Tirharka temple, 
where Tirharka is depicted as worshiping ‘Amon of Gem-Aton,’ 
would indicate that the sun-city of Egypt’s most remarkable 
Pharaoh was close to this place.” 

Dutco, Monday, January 1, 1907. 

“At noon today we reached this place, the three standing 
columns of the temple of Sese opposite having been visible for 
hours before, as we drifted slowly down, against an ever in- 
creasing north wind. I went over to the temple immediately 
after luncheon and found that the three columns bore reliefs 
of Seti I, as Lepsius says they do. I noticed that in all three 
columns a deeply cut sun-disk penetrated through and inter- 
rupted his inscriptions. I could not fathom it, but finally con- 
jectured it might be the work of Ikhnaton (Amenhotep IV), 
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which had been covered with stucco and resculptured by Seti I. 
No temple of Ikhnaton is known south of the vicinity of Thebes 
{500 miles from here), so that the conjecture was hazardous. 
I worked on, when suddenly behind the form of Amon and the 
column, I saw dimly glimmering among the rough chisel marks 
of intentional expungement, the lines of the well-known figure 
of the great heretic. A dozen other unexplained peculiarities 
in the reliefs of Seti I now found immediate explanations and 
I could discern the figure of Ikhnaton on each of the columns, 
worshiping the sun-disk. This meant much. It meant the 
first discovery of a temple of-the great reformer in Nubia; it 
meant the sudden extension of his sun temple worship 500 miles 
further south; it meant the possibility of identifying this place 
with the Nubian city founded by Ikhnaton and known as Gem- 
Aton, a new reference to which I found in Barkal. New visions 
of the importance and power of the great reformer rose before 
me, as I saw his figure here emerging. through the deface- 
ment by his enemies, on the columns of his first known temple 
in Nubia.” 
VI. 
PALESTINE TRAVEL,STUDY CLASS. 


Three classes have gone out from the University of Chi- 
cago to make special study of biblical lands. The first was 
conducted by Professor Shailer Mathews in 1902, the second 
and third by Professor Herbert L. Willett in 1904 and 1907. 
This last has just returned after a journey covering nearly four 
months. Some account of the work may be of interest. 

There were twenty-two members, including present and 
former students of the Divinity School, and others who en- 
rolled for this class work. A preliminary course of reading qnd 
study was prepared, covering eight months. As rapidly as 
members enrolled they were assigned work in preparation for 
the journey. These studies covered the general topics of the 
geography and history of Palestine and Egypt, the life of the 
people of those regions and the researches of excavators in 
recent years. In addition to these subjects, some spécial time 
was devoted to the Peninsula of Sinai, a visit to which was the 
outstanding feature of the class program this year. 

The party sailed February 2d from Boston, and after the 
usual Mediterranean stops reached Alexandria, February 2oth. 
On the ocean passage two lectures were given daily, and a 
supplementary class hour was devoted to the discussion of top- 
ics pertinent to the work of the class. A library of about one 
hundred volumes was taken, covering all the more important 
recent works in the field under survey. A special room was 
placed at the disposal of the class by the officers of the ship, 
and this served as library and lecture room throughout the 
voyage. 
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After a brief stay in Alexandria, the class went to Cairo, 
where some days were devoted to the city and the objects of 
biblical interest in the vicinity. At the end of this period the 
class was divided, a part starting with Professor Willett for the 
Peninsula of Sinai, the remainder going under competent leader- 
ship for a journey of study and investigation up the Nile as far 
as Aswan. 

The Sinai party, numbering nine, of whom three were 
ladies, left ‘Cairo for Suez, Tuesday, February 6th, by train, 
arriving in the evening. On the following day the start into 
the desert was made from the quarantine station at Port Tewfik. 
The equipment consisted of about forty camels and a complete 
camp composed of Beduin from the four tribes from the western 
half of the Peninsula. The dragoman in charge was a Druse 
from the Lebanon, who had been over the ground many times, 
having made five journeys to the Monastery of St. Catherine 
with Mrs. Gibson and Mrs. Lewis, the two Oxford ladies whose 
work in connection with the publication of Monastery texts is 
_ well known. 

Twenty-one days were spent in the desert, four of them 
at St. Catherine. On the way up the Mines of the Wadi Ma- 
gharah, the inscriptions of the Wadi Mokatteb, the Oasis of 
Firau and Mt. Serbal, believed by many to be Mt. Sinai, were 
visited. On the return a day ‘was spent at the ruined temple of 
Sarabit-al-Khadene, and Sue was reached Monday, March 18th. 
Every important site in the lower region of Sinai was visited and 
studied, and the biblical and classical references to the localities 
were examined on the ground. The traditional mountains both 
at Serbal and Jabel Musa were ascended, and the vexed question 
of the location of Sinai and the geography of the Wilderness 
journey of the Exodus was studied from all points of view. 

The two sections of the class met at Alexandria, March 
20th and proceeded to Palestine. Here five weeks were 
spent in field work, visiting all the important points in the land 
from Hebron on the South to Hermon on th North. In con- 
connection with the daily class work in camp, arrangements 
were made for special lectures and instruction by resident spe- 
cialists, missionaries, teachers, and officials. A visit was made 
to the teachers at Gazer, where Mr. Macalister is excavating 
for the Palestine Exploration Fund. Mr. Macalister likewise 
visited and lectured for the class in Jerusalem, as did Professor 
Lyon of Harvard; the resident Director of the American School 
of Archeology in Jerusalem. 

The work in Palestine closed at Beirut, after a camp-trip 
across the two Lebanon ranges from Damascus, including a 
visit to the ruins of Baalbek. On the return journey a week 
was spent in Constantinople and five days in Athens, in addi- 
tion to shorter stops in such places as Samos, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
Corinth, Patras, and Corfu. The work of: the class closed 
at Naples, May toth, some members coming directly home, but 
most remaining for long or short periods in Europe. 








. CAMBODIA AND YUCATAN. 
BY C. S. WAKE 


The ruined temples of Cambodia are ornamented with bas 
reliefs, the subjects of which are generally taken from the great 
epic poems of the Hindoos, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 
The divinities and the’ religious symbols which surround or 
decorate the temples do not belong to any particular sect. They 
recall the great temple of Jagganath in Orissa, which is religious- 
ly cosmopolitan and where each sect, each caste, says Dr. Hunter, 
can find its god. In certain points, the Temple of the Sun at 
Kanarak, about nineteen miles from Jagganath, presents still 
greater resemblance to the ruined buildings of Cambodia. At 
both alike, groups are formed of men armed with maces, griffins, 
warriors on rearing horses, and colossal statues of grotesque and 
varied forms. 

The most striking sculptural motive of the Cambodian edifices 
is the serpent. Not only is the sacred cobra represented every- 
where, but also the naga-naga or gigantic serpent which surrounds 
the frieze of the Buddhist temple of Amravati is frequenty met 
with. Here as at Angkor Wat, in Cambodia, the great serpent 
is supported by human figures standing within its numerous folds. 
This same figure is represented on certain Egyptian monuments, 
and curiously enough it forms an important feature of the ruined 
cities of Yucatan, the architectural remains of which resemble 
those of Cambodia so greatly in certain respects that we are 
tempted to ascribe them all to a common origin. There are many 
differences in detail, due to special conditions, but if the race 
identity of the builders of the Cambodian monuments can be 
established, and the date of their erection, a key may be furnished 
for the elucidation of the Central American problem. 

What then does history or tradition tell us as to the origin of 
the remarkable structures of Cambodia? Popular legend ascribes 
them to the Khmers, a people who emigrated from northern India 
and settled in Cambodia. M. Moura states that, according to the 
annals of the Khmer kingdom, about the year 543 before Christ, 
the King of the Chams, who had been shipwrecked on the Cam- 
bodian. coast, imposed his rule on the inhabitants of Coutch- 
Thloe, the ancient name of the country where Angkor stands. A 
century afterward, Préa-Thong, one of the sons of the King of 
Indrapecha, an ancient name for Delhi, arrived in the country 
with numerous followers. The tradition says that this Indian 
prince had been banished owing to his refusal to pay homage to 
his brother, in whose favor his father had abdicated. - The exiles 
intermixed with the Chams, who were probably Malays, and be- 
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came Buddhists, but soon afterwards Préa-Thong quarreled with 
the king, and the Khmers compelled the Chams to quit the coun- 
try. The Khmers appear to have allied themselves with the 
aborigines, who were known under the name of Nagas, or “Ser- 
pents,” and according to legend, Préa-Thong married the daugh- 
ter of the Naga king. The story relates further that the king caused 
to issue from the earth a palace and various other edifices to 
serve as dwelling places for Préa-Thong and his companions. 
This refers to Angkor-Thom, the ancient capital of the kingdom, 
the foundation of which is fixed by local tradition and the Khmer 
annals in the year 443 B. C.. As there are reasons, as we shall 
see, for associating the Khmers with the Pandavas of the Maha- 
bharata, it is possible that the marriage of Préa-Thong may be 
referred to in the Hindoo epic. The Pandavan prince Arjuna, in 
the course of his wanderings, visited Manipur and there married 
Ulupi, the daughter of the rajah of the Nagas. The Khmers 
themselves appear to have had some connection with Manipur, 
the natives of which are thought to be the actual descendants 
of the Nagas. 


If the Khmers can be shown to have been allied to the Pan- 
davas then their race affinities can be established. The principal 
incident of the Mahabharata turns on the rivalry existing between 
the Pandavas and the Kuravas, both of whom claimed the 
empire of Bharata. The former were compelled to go into exile 
for a time, and on their return they settled in the country of 
Kandava, on the banks of the Jumna, where they founded the 
city of Indrapéchta. Here we have the country which the Khmer 
annals designate as the place of birth of Préa-Thong, who with 
his companions established himself in Cambodia. The Pan- 
davas belonged to the Kshatrya or warrior class, and probably 
they are now represented by the Rajputs. The ancient bards 
declared that the rajahs of Bharata, of whom Pandu, the father 
of the Pandavas were one, descended from the moon. The 
present Rajputs are divided into two great families—the Tchan- 
darbansi and the Souradjbansi. The Tchandels, who form part 
of the Tchandarbansi, pretend to be descended from Tchan- 
drouma, or “the Moon,” by a daughter of the Sacerdotal family 
of the king of Benares. According to the Mahabharata, the 
inhabitants of Manipur were Rajputs of the Tchandel family. 


Another tribe of Rajputs of the Tchandarbansi division are 
the Jadou, the ancient Yadou, or Yadavas, whose chief was the 
noted friend of the Pandavas, Krishna. The Yadavas appear 
to be none other than the Jats, who are supposed to be either 
Rajputs who have lost their caste, or the descendants of Rajputs 
crossed with an inferior caste. That these peoples are intimately 
related, appears from the statement of Dr. Hunter that Bhartpur 
or Bharatpur is popularly known by the name of Brij, or “coun- 
try of Krishna,” and that it is the only Jat principality of any 
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importance in India, and perhaps the only state where the popu- 
lation belongs to the same race as the nobles and the princes. 
The better opinion as to the race affinities of the Jats, and there- 
fore of the Rajputs, would seem to be that they represent the 
Aryan. race which spread from the mouth of the Indus to the 
valley of Peshawar, which has become mixed, however, with 
a Mongoloid element. This element may be Dravidian, the purity 
of whose original typé is perhaps best preserved by the Todas 
of the Nilghiris; but probably intermingled with some of the 
mountain tribes, such as the Kols, who are of Mongolian descent. 
Notwithstanding what has been said as to the “Caucasian” char- 
acters of the Khmers, there tan be no doubt, from the description 
of their physical features given by writers who have lived in 
Cambodia, that they more nearly resemble the peoples of north- 
western India than the lighter European. Dr. Caldwell points 
out that individuals with very black skins are found among both 
the Jats and the Dravidas, and the present Khmers are so dark 
that M. Moura affirms they may be regarded as the negroes of 
Indo-China. In some other respects the Khmers, sometimes at 
least, resemble the Jats and even the Rajputs. 


That the language, the religion and the literature of the 
Khmers are of Hindoo origin has been fully established. The 
fact that the stories of the Mahabharata are often represented 
in their sculpture, and that Krishna, the legendary ancestor of 
the Jats, forms one of the favorite subjects of the bas-reliefs, 
are. further reasons for associating them with the populations 
of northern India. According to M. Moura, the ideas of Brah- 
manism predominated in the Khmer empire until the end of 
the sixth century of our era. After this date Buddhism acquired 
more and more influence, and at the commencement of the thir- 
teenth century it had definitely replaced its rival. The temple 
of Kanarak in Orissa, already referred to, was built during the 
thirteenth century and this may point to a migration of the 
adherents of Brahmanism from further India, at the time that 
the Buddhists lost their influence on the western side of the 
bay of Bengal. 


On the assumption that the ruined cities of Cambodia and of 
Yucatan were built by peoples belonging to the same stock, 
some evidence of migrations from India, the mother of nations, 
far beyond the seas, should be obtainable. That the Polynesian 
Islanders, including the dark peoples of western Oceanica, had 
their home originally in southern Asia, can hardly be questioned. 
Judge Fornander did not hesitate.to refer the: Polynesians to 
the Dravidian stock, but I would suggest that, as the Polynesians 
were preceded in most parts by a darker people than they are, 
the latter be referred to as Dravidian and that the later comers 
into the Pacific area belonged to the Jat stock with which the 
Khmer of Cambodia are above connected, nevertheless with some 
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Dravidian or Mongolian admixture. That part of northern India 
which became the home of the Jats saw many migrations of 
peoples. The Yavanas, a warlike race who dwelt west of the 
Himalayas, are mentioned first in the Sanscript epic poems. After 
the expedition of Alexander, the Greek Yavanas are said to have 
crossed northern India; as the archives of the temple of Jag- 
ganath mention repeated invasions of Orissa by them between 
307 and 57 before Christ. These archives, however, refer to 
an invasion by Yayanas which occurred 538 B. C. This Dr. 
Hunter considers to have been in reality a Buddhist invasion, 
as soon afterward the term “Yavanas” was used to designate 
all the Buddhist invaders coming from the north. They founded 
a kingdom in Orissa and probably became possessed of Tambrik, 
supposed to have been founded by the Kshatriyas at a very early 
date, as in the first century of our era it appears to have been 
the place of departure for the Yavana colonization of the Indian 
archipelago. They introduced their religion into Java and to 
them must be ascribed the rémarkable structures of this island, 
which vie in magnificence with those of Cambodia. The Yavanas 
were doubtless a mixed people, but they were probably largely 
Jat, as the Jats have a tradition according to which at one time 
their ancestors inhabited Afghanistan, the country from which 
formerly the Yavanas departed to invade India, and whence 
the Pandavas said they were derived. How and when this peo- 
ple, or the allied people who became known in Cambodia as 
Khmers, reached the American continent and there erected the 
temples and palaces of Yucatan we cannot say. In any. case, 
it is very improbable that these date before the period assigned 
for the building of Angkor-wat, and they may be as late as the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, when the Temple of the Sun 
at Kanarak, in Orissa, was built. Probably, however, the earliest 
of them may be assigned to a date some centuries later than the 
similar structures in the Indian archipelago. The curious asso- 
ciation between Buddhism and serpent worship. which appears. 
to have existed in northern India, supports the opinion that the 
Nagas formerly extended throughout the whole of that region, 
and that Buddhism originated among them. In this case the 
builders of the great temples of Cambodia may have been Nagas, 
or Indo-Scyths, and thus the serpent would naturally form an 
essential feature of their architecture. The subjects of their 
fresco sculptures, taken from the Hindoo epic, may thus have been 
mere accessories adopted in honor of the Hindoo prince who 
married the Naga princess, These subjects, therefore, would 
not be applicable to the decoration of buildings erected among 
people having no such Hindoo associations; and hence, if the 
temples and palaces of Yucatan were built by the Nagas, that is, 
by serpent worshippers, they may reveal the character of adorn- 
ment adopted by them before being brought under the influence 
of Brahmanic ideas. : 
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Ferguson speaks of the Cambodian architecture as a sort of 
Roman Doric, thus differing from the Hindoo-Naga temples 
of Kashmere, which are said to be of Grecian Doric. The influ- 
ence of Greek art was widespread throughout the east after the 
conquests of Alexander. Several of its most conspicuous decora- 
tive details, e. g., the so-called Greek key-pattern, have been 
disseminated far and wide both east and west, and it would be a 
remarkable thing if Greek art were found to have affected the 
architecture of Central America. 





PAPERS OF THE SAINT JOSEPH UNIVERSITY OF 
BEYROUTH. 


The Saint Joseph University of Beyrouth, of whose work 
for the spread of education in the Turkish Empire some account 
was given last year in the “American Antiquarian,” has now 
published the first volume of their professors’ scientific work 
on “Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale,” containing several very 
important essays upon Antiquity and History. Among these 
especially deserving notice is the paper by M. l’Abbé Louis 
Jalabert upon “Greek and Latin Inscriptions in Syria.” In his 
collection there are about 60 previously unedited, most of which 
came from the temples at Deir-el-Qal’a. Several of the texts 
refer to medical men. A new text from Gebal (Byblos) proves 
the existence of a Boule there in Greek times, as at the neighbor- 
ing town of Arados. 

One of the longest inscriptions is a versified epitaph of a 
certain Tannelos from the Hauran. The poetry, however, is of 
the usual epigraphic variety, hundreds of which specimens may 
be found in the later Greek Anthology. 

Pére Jalabert gives a series of texts relating to the god of 
healing, Ascelepios, several of which connect him with shrines 
once dedicated to the Phoenician deity Eshmoun. The mixture 
of the cult of these gods and their identification with each other 
finally is daily becoming more evident. 

The most valuable part of the learned Abbé’s essay is an 
amplification of his monograph at the Paris Academy upon the 
triad of deities at Heliopolis, in Syria; Jupiter, Venus and Mer- 
cury, in which he shows that the last of these gods was added 
to the other two at.a somewhat late period, which accounts for 
so few monuments representing the three, or their triune em- 
blems, having been preserved. 

One of the longest articles is by P. H. Lammeus, and is a 
study of the reign of the Omcuigade Khalif Mo’awia I. especially 
referring to his relations with the Christians at Horus, under the 
management of Abdarrahmau-ibn Halid. The information given, 
all from Arabic sources, provides a full character study of the 
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great Khalif, and the chapter entitled “Parliamentarianism among 
the Arabs” gives an account of the statesmen and officials who 
collaborated with Mo’awia in their great work for the consoli- 
dation of Islam. 

The Rev. Pére Chaine edits several Ethiopic manuscripts 
which contain apochryphal works relating to the Virgin Mary, 
to which he assigns the useful title of “The Cycle of the Virgin 
in Ethiopic Apochrypha.” The essay is but a prelude to a 
much larger book. Some of-the passages now published are 
similar to portions of the “Proto Evangelium of St. James”* and 
others appear to be founded upon the “Book of Enoch.” There is 
a record of Mary’s visit to the sacred tree at Matarieh, or Heliop- 
olis, near Cairo, a well-known legend, but it is not so well-known 
that there was a sacred tree there throughout all Egyptian history, 
it being the site of one-of the famous Sycamores of Nut. Doubt- 
less, as eften elsewhere, the more credulous of early adherents 
of Christianity associated the old myths and legends with prom- 
inent personages of the new faith, just as the econographic rep- 
resentation of the Virgin and Child is undoubtedly derivable 
through Coptic art from Isis and Horus, and Saint George and 
the Dragon, by the same route, from Horus and the Crocodile- 
Set. 

A most valuable essay of the series is that by Pére Mallon 
entitled, “Une Ecole de Savants Egyptiens au Moyen Age,” 
whose Coptic grammar is well known, 

His subject here is the valuable series of Arabic and Coptic 
grammars which were published in the 13th century, necessitated 
by the almost total disappearance of the Coptic language. It 
is most curious that whilst neither Greek nor Latin supplanted 
the native Egyptian tongue, and though in the 7th century Coptic 
was the language of Egypt, by the 12th century it had changed 
to Arabic. Also, even by the roth century Arabic had become 
the language of literature; for the great Egyptian writers of 
that date—Severus of Athmouneini, Eutychius, and others—used 
Arabic as their medium. However, for service within the 
churches, reading the Liturgy and the study of the Coptic fathers, 
the ecclesiastics still required to know the Coptic, and, therefore, 
contemporary with the zenith of Arabic Christian literature under 
such authors as Abou Saleh, Ibn al’Assal and Ibn Raheb between 
the 11th and 14th centuries, were. produced the Arabic-Coptic 
Lexicons and Grammars which Pére Mallon describes. The 
writers of these philological treatises entitled the grammatical 
portion a “Preface,” and the vocabulary they named by a word 
of which “Scala” is the best rendering. The latter, however, 
was more than a mere dictionary, several of the books containing 
lists of the towns and Bishropics of Christian Egypt. 

Some of these works were of much assistance to Champollion, 


*Some fragments of this book are in papyri at Heidelberg. 
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he using four specimens in the Paris library. Another very 
important one is preserved in the medical college at Montpelier 
and another in Cairo in the library of the Coptic Patriarch, where 
it is catalogued among the philological books. This manuscript 
as with others to be mentioned is therefore accessible to American 
tourists in Egypt. 
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EDITORIAb, 


THE SYMBOLISM OF BASKETRY. 


We have previously described the difterent kinds of baskets 
which were made by the various tribes of Indians, and have 
shown their main characteristics. We propose now to describe 
the baskets found in different geographical districts. 

It is remarkable that the poorest baskets were made by the 
tribes on the Atlantic coast and in the Mississippi valley, but 
the best by the Plains Indians and by those on the Pacific 
coast. It is difficult to explain why there should be so much 
difference between the two parts of the continent, for the 
Indians in the eastern part were as industrious and as active as 
those dwelling in the western part. It is true they did not have 
as much symbolism, nor did they give as much variety to the 
ornamentation, and yet judging from their history, they may 
be supposed to have been as vigorous and more intelligent © 
than the western tribes. It was probably owing to the sedentary 
habits of the Indians who dwelt in the pueblos and, perhaps, 
those that had their homes on the Pacific coast, that they were 
so proficient in making baskets. 

I. The symbols which are seen on the baskets form a very | 
interesting line of study, for they show that there was a great , 
love of nature, and at the same time a strong religious sense. 
It appears that the cardinal points may be seen on the basketry. | 
The colors as well as the forms of birds are closely imitated, 
but there is an esoteric meaning to the objects portrayed, which 
require consideratle study to understand. 

We propose to pass in review the basketry of the different 
tribes and show how this symbolism comes out. Mr. O. T. 
Mason says: “ America was in aboriginal times occupied by 
different peoples. The desert was occupied by the Shoshones; - 
in the Alaskan province were the Athapascan tribes; in Cali- 
fornia were many tribes. The home of basketry was on the 
Pacific slopes; while in Southern Mexico and Central America 
pottery was more abundant. The number of basket-making 
tribes was more than two hundred, besides the subdivision of 
tribes.” One might judge from this that the basketry of this 
region would present a great variety in shape and ornamenta- 
tion, but the variety was owing partly to the use made of the 
baskets, as well as to the personal taste of the makers. 

The harvesting baskets among the Hopis are sometimes used 
as mortars for pounding grain, the lower part being of stone, 
and upper part of woven material. Occasionally the mortar 
will be placed inside of a shallow basket, three aa being 
used for the purpose of pounding the grain. The Tulare meal 
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and mortar baskets are very interesting, for they show that 
taste was exercised in makiug the household utensils. The 
Pomo wedding baskets are, however, more tasteful than the 
mortar baskets, both in their shape and ornamentation. The 
Pomo jewel baskets are also nicely wronght, They have a great 
many shapes and are tastefully ornamented. The Tulare 
gambling trays are generally very flat, but they are finely woven 
and tastefully ornamented. 

It is quite wonderful that the baskets should assume so 
many different shapes, for there are bottle-necked baskets 

















TULARE BOTTLE-NECKED BASKET, 


among the Tulares, coiled ollas among the Apaches, ollas in 
the shape of jars, also spherical shaped jars among the Washoes, 
basket bowls among the Pimas with highly-ornamented in- 
teriors, bowls among the Tulares with patterns radiating from 
the center. The spherical bowls or baskets among the Washoos 
are very finely wrought and have symmetrical shape. 

As a general thing the Chippewas are poorer artists than'the 
tribes of the interior. The twill baskets of the Choctaws are 
very plain and coarse, while the Eskimo baskets are finer in 
their texture, but resemble bags more than baskets. The 
Kamschatkan twine wallets resemble a bag, but are often 
finely wrought. The Aleut twine basket is coarse compared 
with the Thlinket twine wallets. The Klikitat baskcts are well 
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ornamented, but have a different shape from the others. The 
Shokomish twined wallets are awkward in shape, but are taste- 
fully ornamented. The Modoc and Nez Perces women’s hats 
wrought out of basketry, are ornamented with set figures re- 
sembling mountains. Wasco wallets are flexible, but orna- 
mented with animal figures and birds. The Hopi twined 
baskets are flexible and are ornamented with set figures and 
diagonals. The Pit River baskets are more tasteful and are 
nicely ornamented. The Hat Creek Indian basketry presents 
a great variety of ornamentation. A collection owned by Mrs. 
H. E. Williams is shown by a plate in Professor Mason's report. 
This tribe lives in Northeastern California. Mr. Powers de- 





BOWL-SHAPED TULARE BASKET. 


scribed the tribe as the most warlike and the one most dreaded 
by the timid aborigines of the Sacramento valley, and yet there 
is no more tasteful and highly ornamented basketry than theirs. 
It is coveted by all collectors, for it is very beautiful. The 
California tribes are celebrated basket makers, and are not 
excelled by any other tribe; among these tribes are the Pomos, 
the Utes and the McCloud River. The Maidu Indians from 
California are very skillful basket makers also. 

The form of the baskets, of course, will vary according to 
the use made of them. The twined jars of the Utes resemble 
bottles more than they do baskets, but the Pomo twined 
baskets resemble large bowls in their shape, the ornamentation 
generally being in bands which are parallel and vary in color as 
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well ‘as in pattern. The coiled baskets resemble large bottles 
with a checkered pattern upon the outside. The twilled baskets 
of the Pomo Indians had a variety of shapes; some flared out 
toward the top, with a wide open mouth, making them suitable 
for {carrying baskets; but others were in the shape of large 
bowls; still others draw in at the top, making them globular in 
shape, being horizontal rather than perpendicular.. The Pima 
baskets were, vn the other hand, in the shape of large bowls, 
with the ormentation adapted to the shape. On these we find 
the suastika, or whirling cross, a common symbol, the arms of 
the cross ornamenting the mouth or top of the bowl. There 
are other Pima baskets which are flat, they show fret-work 
with many geometrical figures, which have become conventional 
and are repeated over and over again. The Apache coiled 
basket resembles a large jar, and is sometimes ornamented with 
human and animal figures; while the Tulare bowls resemble 
large saucers. 


Baskets were sometimes used for hats, but they resemble 
bowls, so that one can hardly distinguish between a hat and a 
bowl. These are ornamented so as to represent rings and coils 
and stars, radiated figures and diamonds; also diagonal figures 
as well as figures of plants. 


There are sacred basket trays among the Navajos which are 
ornamented with figures resembling the sun; also stepped 
figures resembling mountains, coiled figures resembling whirling 
clouds. There are many examples of basketry in the museums 
which are priceless in value, for they are very ancient and can- 
not be reprodnced. There are, however, many other baskets 
which are modern, and on that account of but little value to 
the archeologist, as they show the survival of the patterns 
from prehistoric times. Among them we would mention the 
basket shown in one of the Plates, this basket is very beauti- 
fullywrought and has some of the ornamentation which can be 
regarded as ancient, but the fact that it is trimmed around the 
edge shows that it is modern. 


It may be said that there are two classes of basket col- 
lectors. One class seeks only the ornamental, or those which 
are finely-wreught and beautifully decorated, which may satisfy 
a taste’ for fine work and a love of the beautiful; on the other 
hand, there is a class of collectors who care little for modern 
 ecrgpwes but seek only those baskets which are known to have 

een prehistoric and show the taste and ideas of the ancient 
basket makers. There is a reason for this great difference 
between the collectors: those whe are seeking only for the 
ornamental have little appreciation of the skill of the 
traditional basket maker. It would, however, be difficult to 
say where the ancient basket maker is to be found. It depends, 
therefore, upon the eye and discernment of the collector, as 
well as the locality, whether a basket can be pronounced 
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ancient, for the distinction between the histaric and prehistoric 
and the ancient and modern is very obscure. 

The material of the baskets differs according to locality. 
Rushes are generally used. This plant is collected and dried. 
A tall, thin grass is used as a body of the coil. The bottoms 
of the baskets are often strengthened by twigs of the three- 
leaf sumac. In beginning a basket, a central foundation is laid, 
the rush wound about it and coiled, fastened through holes, 
made with a pointed stick or awl. 

LI. In the old days of unsophisticated savagery, there was 
everywhere the overseeing and guiding presence of the mythic 
inthe practical. The old-time basket makers were under a spell 





TODD'S VALLEY BASKET. 


while at work. Beside the unmodified. artistic motive .in the 
designs on basketry, there still survives on the Pacific coast 
area a symbolism more or less connected with the Indian cos- 
mogony. The basket maker is a sorcerer in such tribes as the 
Hopi. This mysterious idealism is still alive and active. 

Among the Algonquin Indians, the mystic thought seems to 
have escaped. The Indian women of the seaside resort have 
little or nothing in common with the basket makers of the 
ancient times, the designs are changed to suit the whims of the 
buvers. Still, the Ojibwas about the Great Lakes preserve all 
sorts of ancient patterns; while the Sioux and Arahapoes retain 
the totemic symbolism of their tribes. The Haida Indians and 


, 
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the Thlinkits also cover the surface of their baskets with sym- 
bolism, but with no mythologic significance. 

There is no Rosetta Stone by which we may interpret either 
the ancient or modern symbols, but there is an unspoken lan- 
guage which will give to us the idea that there was a communion 
with nature, which the modern does not possess. 

Mr. O. T. Mason has given a list of the objects of nature 
which are represented in the basketry. 1, Natural phenomena— 
sunrise, clouds, sky and lightning; 2, natural features—moun- 
tains, shores, lakes, rivers, plants, trees and flowers—sometimes 
complicates by symbolism; 3, animals and parts of animals— 
sometimes representing the animal in motion, parts represented 
by a fin or eye or tooth; 4, human beings in conventional form; 
5, weapons and tools, such as arrow heads; 7, mythical person- 
ages, gods and heavenly beings. Besides these, the following 
activities of natural phennmenaare represented in the sybolism: 
Lightning, sunrise, clouds and skies. 

The artist alone can interpret the meaning of the patterns 
and symbols, and yet the imagination of the basket collector 
is often aroused by a close study of the figures on the baskets. 
The spell which came upon the basket maker resembled that 
which comes upon the modern artist when he takes either the 
brush or the chisel in his hand. There is an ideal in the mind 
which is equal to an inspiration, and the hand follows the 
thought unconsciously. It is not mere mechanical work, for the 
constant practice has taken away the detail, and the whole pat- 
tern, as well as shape, comes out in the end as if it were the 
effect of an inspiration. 

It is certainly very remarkable that an untutored Indian 
woman should give such perfect symmetry to the form of the 
baskets and at the same time ornament the surface with patterns 
which are drawn from the works of nature, as well as the folk- 
lore which she has inherited. 

There are influences in the works of nature which have 
come upon the basket maker, as they have upon the hunter or 
upon the warrior; the imagination in either case having been 
aroused to a degree which is rarely known by the civilized races. 
There have been periods in the history when tribes and nations 
have been inspired by their surroundings to such a degree, that 
their very weapons and tools, as well as their houses and boats, 
have partaken of the spirit which ruled. The same spell comes 
upon the true artist, though in the one case it is the apprecia- 
tion of nature, and in another, it is appreciation of the human 
form; yet the charm comes from the spirit of the artist, whether 
civilized or uncivilized. 

The significance of the basketry comes not from the number 
of the specimens, nor even from the variety, but from this inner 
consciousness. It is not merely the individual consciousness, 
but an ethnical consciousness, which has been affected by the 
scenery and surroundings through many years, and even cen- 
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turies. We speak of the Greek as wonderful artists, but the 
Scandinavians as well as the Romans, ancient Assyrians and 
the Babylonians were affected by the history and the scenery. 
The same may be said of the Americans. 

Prof. Mason has given a list of collections of rarities, 
which will aid the student to prosecute his investigations, for 
to the artistic collector it is very important mission to know 
and to appreciate the aboriginal decorations. The student of 
folklore and of aboriginal art will find opportunities for study- 
ing the choice collections, which ase as valuable as those who 
are permitted to study the paintings of the old artists, or 
the statues of the old sculptors. 

There are ruins in America which are almost as interesting 
as those of Europe, though amid those ruins may be found the 





TULARE BASKET 


survivors, who are still at work repeating the patterns which 
have come down to them from their ancestors, and who carry 
us back to a period of human inspiration. 

A museum is just as important as a library, if properly in- 
terpreted, and the basketry which has been collected in many 
of thesc museums is as instsuctive as the pottery and textile 
fabrics, the carving, and the other specimens of aberiginal art, 
which have been gathered from all parts of this continent. 


It is to the prehistoric art in America that we must look to 
understand the real spirit which prevailed on this continent 
before the time of the Discovery. There were many branches 
or departments in that art. Among them may be mentioned 
the art of weaving, basket making, pottery, wood-carving, 
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sculpturing in stone, moulding in clay, paper making, painting, 
and even of writing. 

It is in the basketry as weli as in the pictured rocks and in 
the religious symbols, that we are to learn the mythology and 
folklore of the people. There may be certain modern patterns 
which are destitute of symbolism and teach nothing of, the 
mythology which formerly prevailed, but the ancient baskets 
are full of suggestions. In fact we may study the baskets just 
as we study the carved columns on the Northwest coast, and 
the sacred mysteries of the ancient tribes on the Great Lakes, 
or the codices and sacred ceremonies of the civilized tribes of 
the Southwest. 

There is a similarty between the basketry of the Plains 
Indians, especially in the patterns and in the ornaments. This 
is owing partly to the fact that the tribes borrow the patterns 
from one another, and then make the form of the baskets to 
suit their own convenience. The most interesting fact is that 
the symbols partake of the scenery which surrounds the differ- 
rent tribes. ; 

The ornaments and the figures may sometimes be more 
imitative than they are religious or sacred, and yet even these 
come from Nature’s heart, and the imitation is?very suggestive. 
It is on this account that the study of the mystic art of the 
different tribes becomes so instructive. We may go from one 
tribe to another and find the figures not only suggestive of the 
objects of nature, but also of the supernatural beings and of 
the Nature powers, as they were worshipped by the different 
tribes. These figures are found upon the ancient baskets which 
were wrought before the advent of the white man, and to a 
certain degree upon the modern baskets; and yet the interpre- 
tation of them is often obseure, even to the best of collectors. 


’ This renders the basketry a subject of study which requires a 


previous knowledge of the folklore and mythology. 

It is not, then, the shape of the basket which calls for study, 
so much as the patterns which are woven into the basket, for | 
these come from the inner consciousness of the basket maker 
The shape of the baskets will naturally vary according to the 
use made of them. Some are flat and called trays (gambling 
trays); others are wide and open-mouthed, and are food re- 
ceptacles, these seldom contain any symbolism upon them. but 
the coiled bowls and the coiled bottle-necked baskets and those 
in the shape of urns, have more symbolism upon them than the 
trays have, or the water bottles, or the ordinary carrying baskets 
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Ancient Sinope: An Historical Account, with a Proso- 
pographia Impression and an Appendix of Inscriptions. 
By David M. Robinson, Ph. D., Associate in Classical 


Archeology in the Johns Hopkins University; Baltimore; 

1906. 

Sinope is a province in Asia Minor; not so large as the 
province of Paphlagonia, in which. there are many ruins and 
pieces of sculpture; some of which have made their way into 
museums. Strabo and Diodorus thought it the most notable 
and important of all the cities in Asia Minor., Its fortifications 
were renowned; its fleet dominated the Pontus. Theold Hittite 
road, afterward the Persian postal road, and the Ephesus high- 
way were a means of transporting goods to Greece. 

The country around Sinope was formerly covered with tim- 
ber, and became celebrated among the ancients. The whole 
. district is rich in copper, iron and silver. It was a natural gate- 
way of a vast commerce. 

There is no evidence that the early Phoenicians were at 
Sinope, but the foundations are probably Assyrian. The code 
of Hammurabi was dated 2200 B. C., but in 1100 B. C., Assyrian 
power swept westward through Asia Minor. The name 
“Sinope” goes back to Sin, the Moon God. The coins of 
Sinope are not so ancient as in many other places, but the 
Hellenic civilization is in close relation to the rest of Greece. 
There was here a combination of Oriental despotism with 
Greek culture, though the priests ruled Sinope with a high hand. 
There was a combination of nationalities—Assyrian, Greek, 
Persian and Roman. The occupations are shown by the coins. 
The fish, the plow and the ship are recognized. 

Sinope cannot boast of any noted painter or sculptor, but 
the finest of Mithridates palaces was at Sinope. There are no 
large altars there, yet the worship of Poseidon prevailed at an 
early date. The‘most prominent god was the Egyptian Isis. 
The head of Augustus and the inscription ef Marcus Aurelius 
are shown. The Greek and Latin inscriptions are numerous. 

The author of this book has done very thorough work. He 
has not read into the place its history, but he has read out 
of it much that reminds us of the ancient days. The days of 
Mithridates and the Punic Wars are recognized as showing a 
combination of Oriental despotism with Greek culture. 

After the Romans the Pirates ruled Sinope with a high 
hand. Roman milestones and a multitude of inscriptions give 
the names of Tiberius, Marcus Aurelius, and others, The civil- 
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ization acquired the universal character which Rome assumed. 
The combination of mountain and sea imparted boldness and 
freedom to the people. 

Steel implements and musical instruments prevailed. It 
was not a literary focus, though an edition of Homer is sup- 
posed to have appeared. Many deities were worshipped here. 
Among them was Poseidon and Serapis, which was a combina- 
tion of Osiris and Apis. The christians were accustomed to 
meet together before it was light. to sing a hymn to Christ. 

The book is an ideal one for the archeologist. Nothing is 
taken for granted; nothing read into the story; but the entire 
record of history is traced out in the ruins, and given its proper 
date and its natural surroundings. The book is a model which 
may well be followed by those who are seeking information 
from the ancient records. A scholar who has been trained in a 
school of archzology is not supposed to borrow any theory 
from others as a key to the book which is hidden beneath the 
soil. We may all sit at his feet and learn about the records of 


the past. 





Tue RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Ambrose 
White Vernon. New York: Thos. Crowell, publishers. 


Prof. Vernon, the author of this book, was formerly of 
Dartmouth College, but is now a professor at Yale College. 
He has written a book which seems to contain the substance of 
lectures given to students, which embodied the ideas of the 
“destructive critics” of Germany, rather than the ideas which . 
have been current:in New England and throughout this country. 

The lectures do not seem to be based on any original study 
of the Old Testament, or even the ancient heathen writers; but 
may be said to be taken second hand and put into a form of 
statement which to the ordinary reader seems to be more start- 
ling than profound. He says it is obvious that the educated 
mind has undergone nothing less than a revolution. “As the 
Bible lies betore us, it is a misleading book both in the Old and 
New ‘Testaments.” “The historical framework is_ untrust- 
worthy.” “The ecclesiastical writers of the]Bible are no better 
historians than ecclesiastical writers generally are.” It appears 
then that with one sweep of the hand this “ doughty ” warrior, 
who advocates the ‘‘ New Thought,” would expect to annihilate 
not only the Bible, but all theologians and ecclesiastical writers, 
ancient or modern, and so make useless all those books which 
have been gathered in libraries during the years that have 
passed, including the Bible itself. The inheritance which we 
have received from our fathers, and which they received from - 
the patriarchs and prophets, which has been the refuge of saints 
throughout all the ages is destroyed and swept away at a stroke. 

Words were given out by the Greek oracles which will 
admit of two interpretations according to the result. If there 
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was victory, the words would mean that, or if there was defeat, 
the words seem to have predicted even that. To the young 
men who are gathered in our universities and colleges such 
“higher criticism,” whether constructive or destructive, is 
taking the place of the old faith which made the Bible the word 
of God and a Divine revelation and leaving nothing in its place. 

The author says further: ‘A God who would wipe out four 
cities at a word, and could tell Abraham the exact date of their 
destruction. could be mysterious about the advent of his son if 
he so ‘selected.” Is it true, that the Bible is equivocal and 
contains no real evidence that redemption is promised, that can 
be relied upon? Where is the shade of Bob Ingersoll, can it 
not be summoned to assist this theologian in proclaiming this 
new attack on the old book. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 1905 
1906. Vol. IX. Edited by Geo. W. Martin. 


This volume contains a great variety of articles, namely 
addresses before the Kansas State Historical Society. Among 
these are: Reminiscences of Fort Dodge, of the Wyandotte 
Indians; Kansas Oil Producers; the History of the Desert; 
Early Days in Kansas; the Founding of Lawrence; Missions 
Among the Indians, especially Among the Wyandottes; the 
First School; History of the Missouri River; the Kansas River; 
Administration of Governor St. John and others; the Soldiers 
of Kansas; Santa Fe Trade. 

A great deal of information is crowded into the volume. 
There are also the portraits of many of the first settlers, and 
pictures of the churches and cathedrals and monuments, as 
well as of the keel boats, river steamboats, bridges, and pioneer 
villages. 





Cosmos, THE Sout anD Gop. A Monistic Interpretation of 
the Facts and Findings of Science. By Chas. London 
Arnold, M. A. Chicago: McClurg & Co.; 1907, 


Philosophy is an attempt as far as possible to know the 
universe asa whole. In modern times the so-called natural 
sciences occupy a vast portion of the ancient domain of philos- 
ophy. The physical process is first treated. Evolution forms 
the subject of the third chapter. The primeval cosmogony is 
referred to under this head. In the theory of Kant and 
Laplace, the process of evolution is identical with the physical 
process. LaPlace’s theory is brought out of the rotation of 
universal nebulz, the throwing off of immense rings, these 
in turn shrink. Heat, light and electricity all-unite their forces 
to operate. The evolution from the simple cell is described; 
“cell soul” predicated. The psychical universe is the cosmos, 
which suffers neither loss nor gain. 
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Primordial germs form the source from which all living 
creatures have been developed. ‘“ Each cell is endowed with 
wonderful intelligence-” It is wonderful, if we only knew it, 
for ‘‘a cell becomes a soul!’’ Immortality comes in the end. 
God is not to be regarded as the agency, though the direction 
of the activity is the absolute will and wisdom of God. There 
is wonderful intelligence manifested in the germ cell. 

The “ psychical energy” does not act in the way that phy- 
sical forces do—this life is a form of psychical energy. Every 
effort of force is a psychic fact. ‘Each cell has a soul.” 
“The intelligence of muscle cell is the means of communicating 
intelligence from one part of the body to another. The cell 
soul is amazing; more wonderful than the soul of man itself.” 

Admiration naturally arises toward such a wonderful dis- 
coverer. We shall expect to see the soul of man as soon as 
the microscope is made strong enough to discover the atom in 
which it is contained, and learn that every man’s body is only a 
bunch of souls. 





VoyAGES OF SAMUEL Der CHAMPLAIN; 1604-1618. Edited by 
W. L. Grant; M. A., Brit Lecturer on Colonial History in the 
University of Oxford. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons; 
1907. 

Several voyages were made by Samuel De Champlain, the 
first in 1604, the second in 1608, the third in 1610, the fourth in 
1611, the fifth in 1613, and others 1613 to 1618. The descrip- 
tions are given in Champlain’s own language, they include not 
only the account of the rivers and harbors and bays, and the 
localities of permanent settlement, but the coast and rivers of 
Norumbeque and Port Royal. 

The book contains a Journal of Champlain. The descrip- 
tion of the Indian tribes and chiefs; the arrival at Quebec, and 
a description of the plaee where Jacques Cartier stayed in 1635 
occupies one chapter. The encounter with the Iroquois is also 
described. The second voyage resulted in the seeking out a 
place for settlement; the voyage of 1615 in visiting the port of 
the Iroquois, a description of which has become very 
tamiliar. The settlement of Te-doussac occurred in 1618. 

One is impressed in reading the account of the voyages of 
Champlain, with the contrast between them and the voyages 
and expeditions of La Salle, the great explorer. La Salle suc- 
ceeded in penetrating into the interior much farther than did 
Champlain, and his last voyage made known the character of 
the nations who dwelt upon the Gulf of Mexico, but the dis- 
covery brought no other effect than the conspiracies which 
arose among his own. followers and the loss of his life amid the 
wilds of Texas and a nameless grave. The Iroquois welcomed 
Champlain, but no native, whether savage or otherwise, ever 
welomed La Salle. The difference was not owing altogether to 
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the conspiracies which arose, or the plottings of those who 
were interested in the fur trade and jealous of La Salle on that 
account. A permanent settlement resulted from Champlain’s 
voyage. No such settlement was made by La Salle, although 
his journeys resulted in the discovery of the Ohio River and 
the Illinois River, the upper and lower Mississippi River and 
the rivers that flow into the Gulf of Mexico. 

A feeling of admiration always arises when we read about 
the voyages of Champlain, but pity rather than admiration, 
when we read of the adventures and repeated calamaties 
which came upon La Salle; both were discoverers and on this 
account were deserving of gratitude, for great benefits have 
followed. 





HomER AND His Ace, By Andrew Lang. Longmans, Greeu 
& Co., Publishers; London, New York and Bombay; 1906. 


The position of this author is that the Iliad as a whole is the 
work of one age. It presents an historical unity—a unity of 
character and of customary law. Unity in its archeology, like 
the Sanscrit hyms of the Rig Veda, the hymns of the Maoris, 
the Zunis, and other peoples in the lower and middle stage of 
barbarism, under the care of a priesthood are one thing, buta 
great secular epic is another. 

The author says: ‘Our own sense of probability leads us 
to the conclusion that, in an age when people could write, peo- 
ple ‘wrote down the epic. Written first in a pre-Phcenician 
script, it continued to be written in a Greek adaptation of the 
Phoenician alphabet. The Iliad existed with its characteristics 
prior to 800 B.C. When a reading public for Homer arose, 
Athens was the center of the book trade. Some person or 
persons must have made the text; not by taking down from 
recitation all the lays they could collect, as Scott collected the 
Border Minstrelsy, but must have done their best with such 
statements as were accessible to them. The Iliad was rhapso- 
dized.’”” The rhapsodists were men of one day recitations. The 
local heroes as well as gods had their feasts in post-Homeric 
times, the rhapsodists rounded off selected passages at these 
feasts. The state of society is described by Homer as a loose 
feudalism. 

The archzology of the Iliad is described in one chapter; 
Homeric armor in another; the bronze and iron in the ninth 
chapter; the Homeric house in the tenth chapter. The Inter- 
polations of Nestor are very late. 

The author says that many peoples have passed through a 
stage of Athenian culture as described in the Iliad and Odyssey. 
The Odyssey is a poem more effective and more religious than 
the Iliad, being a poem of peace, the Iliad a poem of war. 
We know little about land tenure in Homeric times, it probably 
resembled that of Scotland in the time of warfare. 
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The book is elegantly printed, is well bound, and contains 
three hundred and thirty-six pages, and will undoubtedly be 
sought for by scholars, as it gives the latest view of the Homeric 
question and throws much light upon the Homeric times. 





FERDINAND MAGELLAN. Heroes of American History. By 
Frederick Ober. New York: Harper & Brothers; 1907. 


This book contains a portrait of the great navigator and 
several full page plates, among them one showing the ships and 
another the first vessel which sailed around the globe. It was 
a great adventure, and one which was almost equal to the one 
which resulted in the discovery of America The adventures 
of these early navigators are told in an interesting way, though 
they show more of the Spanish spirit of the commander than 
of courtiers. The voyage resulted in the passage of the long 
sought strait and the crossing of the great Pacific, the discovery 
of the Philippine Islands, and in the circumnavigation of the 
globe. It was on one of the Philippine Islands that Magellan 
met his dcath at the hands of the natives. 

It ‘s singular that one so arbitrary in his command should 
have succeeded in bringing the natives to submit to the new 
religion and give up their idols. The death of Magellan took 
= when leading his troop in an attack upon an hostile peo- 
ple. 

The book is written in an interesting style and is full of 


descriptions of adventures. Magellan discovered the Philip-_ 


pine Islands in 1521, less than fifty years after the discovery of 
America. . The natives came to the vessel in boats which were 
sharp at both ends and carried sail made of palm leaves, lateen 
in shape Opposite the sail they had a large log as out-rigger. 
The Island of Guam was the first to be discovered. The dis- 
covery of the Phillipines followed that of Guam. The peculiar 
customs among the Philippines were the same as those which 
prevailed among the Aztecs and Mayas. 
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MYTHS AND SYMBOLS 
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THE ABORIGINAL RELIGIONS OF AMERICA. 
By REV. STEPHEN D. PEET, Px. D. 


1. book treats of the religious systems which prevailed among the 

aborigines of America, as made known by their works and relics, 
and especially by their myths, symbols and religious ceremonies, It 
is well known that the native mythology of America resembles that 
which prevailed in the Old World at an early date, and presents a still 
greater variety; its imagery being drawn from the scenery and sur- 
roundings of the different tribes. 

It is a remarkable fact that there was a geography of religion on 
this continent which is very suggestive of the effect of scenery upon — 
the human mind. The author illustrates this point, and shows that the 
lowest form of religion—Shamanism—was found in the far North; 
Totemism, the next type, among the hunter tribes on both sides of the 
Great Lakes; Sun-worship, a still higher type, among the agricultural 
tribes of the Gulf States; Nature-worship, among the mountain tribes 
of the Interior; and Personal Divinities, among the tribes of Mexico, 
Central America and Peru. The religious customs which prevailed are 
faithfully described, including dances, sand-paintings, human sacrifice, 
and other peculiar and symbolic ceremonies. 

The most interesting fact shown is that the Personal Divinities and 
Nature Powers were intimately associated with common industries, as 
well as with rites and ceremonies, thus showing that religion was the 
ruling element arhong the people. The arts and ornaments were also 
affected by the religion and mythology. All of these points are clearly 
brought out and illustrated by both cuts and description. 





Four Hundred and Seventy-Six Pages, with Index giving the 
Names of Tribes and Native Divinities. 





FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


PRICE, $4.50. 
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MOUND BUILDERS: 


THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


-Editor of ‘* The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal.’’ 





A SEconp EpITION of this book, containing FIVE 

NEW CHAPTERS and a large amount of additional 
material, has just been published. It brings the 
subject up to the present date and throws much light 
upon the Mound-Builder problem. 

Many large pyramid mounds of the Gulf States 
are depicted in the Work, also the relics which have 
recently been discovered are shown by the cuts 
furnished. 

There are certain problems still unsolved, but these 
are discussed in a candid manner. The question of 
the age of certain copper relics, and the character of 
the symbolism which prevailed, is also presented. 
The book treats of the whole Mound-Builders’ Terri- 
tory, and brings before us the different stages of art 
and the different modes of life which prevailed in 
prehistoric times. 

The author holds that there was a contact between 
the Southern Mound-Builders and the so-called civil 
ized races of the Southwest, and that trade was car- 
ried on with all parts of the continent, but he thinks 
there was a decided difference between the hunter 
tribes and those which constructed the great earth- 
works which are scattered along the Ohio River and 
in the Gulf States. 

The book contains about 300 illustrations, which 
represent the earthworks and relics very correctly. 

It is an interesting book, and one that will be 
valued for the information it contains. 
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PRICE: $4.00. - 
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